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EVENTS OF THE WEEK 
HE Naval Conference has 
moment, another crisis, and it has become clear 


that, however obstinately they may push their 
claims, no delegation can face cheerfully the responsi- 


survived, for the 


bility of reporting a failure to agree. At one time 
matters appeared so desperate that Signor Grandi is 
understood to have proposed an adjournment of the 
Conference for six months, during which period France 
and Italy would undertake to lay down no new ships, 
and would continue, under the chairmanship of Mr. 
MacDonald, their efforts to arrive at a solution of the 
parity problem. Britain, the United States, and Japan 
would be free, in the meantime, to conclude a Three- 
Power Agreement, which could be enlarged into a Five- 
Power Agreement when the Conference was resumed, 
if the Franco-Italian negotiations had led to useful re- 
sults. A provisional Three-Power Agreement could 
probably be concluded, for the latest reports from Tokio 
indicate that acceptance of the Reed-Matsudaira pro- 
posals is more likely than at first appeared; but the 
Americans and Japanese, like the British, are most 
unwilling to fall back on a Three-Power Convention— 
necessarily provisional in character—so long as a 
general agreement remains even remotely possible, and 
on the night of March 25th, a statement issued by the 
American delegation gave a new turn to the negotia- 
tions. 
* * * 

In this statement the American delegation made it 
clear that their objection to entering into a Consultative 
Pact was based on the fear that, if such a Pact were 
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concluded as a quid pro quo for a reduction in the 
French demands, the United States might be held to 
have accepted a moral obligation tantamount to a mili- 
tary guarantee. ‘If, however, this demand for 
security could be satisfied in some other way . . . the 
question would be approached from an entirely different 
standpoint.’’ From the tone of this statement, with 
its stress on the American objection to “‘ guaranteeing 
protection by military force,’’ it would not appear to 
rule out such an extension of the consultative idea as 
we suggested in our last issue. In any event it is a 
great step forward to have got the idea of a Pact for 
consultation as to the prevention of war again into the 
picture. It is, no doubt, this development that has 
rendered possible the announcement of a new plenary 
session of the Conference in the near future. We hope 
that Mr. MacDonald will seize this opportunity to throw 
the whole weight of the British Empire behind the pro- 
posal, and that President Hoover will be able to reassure 
the United States delegation as to the attitude of the 
American people. 
* * * 

The question remains whether a Pact, so guarded 
by provisos against implicit military commitments, 
would be accepted by France as a fulfilment of her 
demand for security, and whether any progress can be 
made, even on this basis, until the Franco-Italian dead- 
lock can be broken. Ina statement made to the French 
Senate on March 25th, M. Briand reiterated the doc- 
trine of * a mutual organization for security,’’ but he 
was studiously vague as to the form such organization 
should take, and the coincidence of his speech with the 
statement issued by the American delegation suggests 
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that conversations may have revealed some elasticity in 
the French, as well as the American, attitude. M. 
Briand referred also to the Italian parity issue. ‘* They 
hoped to be able to satisfy a neighbour and friendly 
country ... but it was as well to beware of certain 
words which did not conform with realities.’” This 
obviously leaves the door open to a face-saving formula, 
if the Italians will co-operate in finding one—and there 
is reason to think that the Italians have not been so 
inflexible in private as their public utterances would 
suggest. M. Briand’s speech is the more significant 
because, amidst all the instability and chaos of French 
politics since the war, two or three men have stood out 
as so clearly representative of permanent forces in 
French opinion, that their influence, and even their 
retention of office, can survive almost any change of 
Ministry—and of these M. Briand is now the chief. The 
outlook is still most uncertain ; but the weight of world 
opinion is behind those who are working for agreement, 
and the holding of a plenary session should be of im- 
mente help, by clarifying the issues in the face of the 
world. 
* * * 

The unemployment total given by the Ministry of 
Labour for March 17th is 1,621,800. These are the 
worst figures for eight years; 58,000 more than a week 
before, and over 400,000 more than a year before. The 
Secretary of the Ministry of Labour states that 
‘almost the whole of the increase of 81,675 in the 
number wholly unemployed on March 17th was due to 
the operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, 
1930.” This may diminish the significance of the 
figures as an index of trade depression, but it should 
have a sting in it for the less responsible of our legis- 
lators. It is understood that most of the additions to 
the unemployment registers consequent on the new Act 
have been made in Scotland; the figures for England 
and Wales having always included a certain number 
of persons who were not eligible for unemployment 
benefit. We should like to quote here some pungent 
remarks on the * dole ’’ which Mr. Churchill has con- 
tributed to the Dairy TELEGRAPH, but we are deterred 
by the warning: ‘* Quotation in all forms prohibited.” 
This form of copyright is new to us. 

*” * « 


Lord Macmillan’s recommendations for a settle- 
ment of the dispute in the Wool Textile Industry have 
been rejected on a ballot by the operatives, in spite 
of a warning from the largest union concerned that 
the time was ‘* not‘opportune ”’ for a struggle. The 
voting was as follows: For accepting the proposed 
terms, 21.2 per cent.; for rejection, 72.1 per cent. ; 
neutral, 6.7 per cent. The result is a complete dead- 
lock. The Macmillan Report leaves no ground for hope 
that the employers will make concessions. The most 
probable outcome therefore seems to be a_ short 
stoppage in which the unions will be defeated. 

- * * 

The debate on the Army Estimates passed off 
peacefully, except for a revolt by a small number of 
Labour back-benchers, who demanded, in effect, the 
total abolition of all defence forces, on the ground that 
they were used, and could be used, only for the protec- 
tion of Capitalism. They were dealt with effectively 
by Mr. Tom Shaw and Mr. Shinwell, and defeated by 
274 votes to 21. The chief interest of the discussion 
centred round the War Minister’s announcement that 
the Government proposed to withdraw all grants from 
Cadet Corps and such organizations as the Church Lads’ 
Brigade, but could not see their way to the abolition 
of the O.T.C., which was essential as a nursery of 
officers, and which they did not believe to be in any 
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way an incubator of militarism. He made it clear, at 
the same time, that the Government laid great stress 
on membership of the O.T.C. being voluntary in fact 
as well as in theory. There was a little criticism by Sir 
Laming Worthington-Evans of the withdrawal of grants 
from Cadet Corps; but apart from the Socialist revolt, 
Mr. Shaw had as little opposition to meet as even Mr. 
Alexander, with the mantle of the Naval Conference 
to cover him. 
* * * 

The report of the West Indian Sugar Commission 
has been issued, and is a thoroughgoing document. 
Lord Olivier and Mr. D. M. Semple recommend (1) 
negotiations with other Powers for the removal of 
tariffs and subsidies; (2) the creation of a central pur- 
chasing agency to buy Imperial sugar at £15 per ton, 
and other sugar at market price; (8) the raising of the 
preference on Imperial sugar to 4s. 8d. per cwt. The 
Government have already made it clear that they are 
not prepared to impose a heavy permanent tax on con- 
sumers in this country in order to set up an organiza- 
tion for buying Imperial sugar at an agreed price, and 
Lord Passfield’s announcement of the small financial 
assistance they were prepared to give in respect of the 
marketing of this year’s crop has already involved him 
in a charge of “* callous brutality ’’ by Lord Hailsham. 
When the discussion is transferred to the Commons, it 
may be hoped that something will be heard of the Com- 
missioners’ proposals for improved cultivation and the 
development of alternative industries in the Colonies 
affected. 

* & -_ 

The public disavowal of President von Hindenburg 
by the Stahlhelmers—who have repudiated him as their 
honorary patron—is indicative of something rather 
deeper and more significant than a German Nationalist 
Party’s talent for theatrical gesture. There can be little 
doubt that, in spite of the President’s reticence and 
strict attention to duty, the organizations of the 
extreme Right have been looking to him for some public 
acknowledgement of his private sympathies. The rati- 
fication of the Young Plan seemed to them an admir- 
able opportunity, and it is possible that if Hindenburg 
had only used a few of those phrases and catchwords 
which jingle pleasantly in Nationalist ears, the ex- 
tremists would have been satisfied. He was too wise, 
however, and too honest, to make any utterance 
tainted, in the slightest degree, with party spirit. He 
announced that he ratified the Young Plan in the in- 
terests of the nation which he represented. He has his 
reward in the growing esteem and affection of the 
moderate parties to whom he was once suspect. The 
Stahlhelmers, by this petulant insult to their old war- 
leader, have discredited not him but themselves. 

+ * * 

Hitherto Munich, the headquarters of reaction in 
Germany, has been also the stronghold of National- 
Socialism, that curious brand of anti-Jewish, anti- 
Socialist, German militant Fascism. But National- 
Socialism has now met its greatest success in Thuringia, 
a State of very unsettled political and social conditions, 
where it has become strong enough to take part in the 
Right coalition Government at Weimar, the other 
parties being the Nationalists and the People’s Party. 
Dr. Frick, a very militant member of the party, has 
captured a key position, the Ministry of the Interior, 
and he has wasted no time apparently in exploiting all 
the opportunities for introducing backstairs as well as 
other forms of reaction in Thuringia. The Central 
Government in Berlin has been watching his activities 
during his two months’ career in office with anxiety. 
Dr. Frick’s flagrant attempts to convert the Thuringian 
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police force into a Fascist militia by excluding all from 
it who are not partisans of National Socialism, have 
caused the Central Government to act. Herr Severing, 
the Minister of the Interior, with the unanimous 
approval of the whole coalition Government in Berlin, 
has cut off the Central Government’s contribution to 
the maintenance of the Thuringian police, pending an 
inquiry. Dr. Frick has hitherto tried to ignore the 
Berlin Government by declining to acknowledge or 
answer its communications. But it is almost incredible 
that he will not now have to give way. 


* * * 


The Tariff Truce Conference is over and France 
prides herself on having saved it from failure. The 
Conference has in fact kept up appearances and signed 
something, as was expected of it, but it is doubtful 
whether it was worth signing. First, the proposed 
tariff truce was found to be impracticable, largely 
owing to the determined opposition of France and Italy. 
Then came the French proposal to consolidate existing 
commercial treaties instead of directly stabilizing 
tariffs. In its original form, this proposal would have 
achieved something, even if very little, but it has in 
fact been considerably attenuated since it was first put 
forward. Austria and Czechoslovakia have been 
allowed to except from the Convention tariff treaties 
eoncluded with Hungary, thus making it practically 
impossible for Hungary to sign. As it was too clumsy 
and complicated a method to include in the Convention 
lists of exceptions presented by the various signatories, 
the French delegation suggested the insertion of a 
general provision allowing tariffs to be modified with- 
out notification or negotiation in cases of real urgency 
or if the law of the country concerned had already pro- 
vided that duties on certain products could be changed 
by decree at a moment’s notice. The suggestion was 
accepted. The French were simply concerned with the 
fate of their laws of 1897 and 1929 passed to protect 
agriculture, but their cause was gained at the expense 
of the substance of the Convention. 


* * * 


A remarkable exhibition illustrating Austria’s 
economic progress was opened by Mr. Arthur Henderson 
at the London School of Economics on Thursday, and 
will remain open until April 5th. The purpose of the 
exhibition is to show, by means of diagrams, charts, 
technical models, photographs and maps, the great 
difficulties with which Austria was faced after the col- 
lapse of the Empire, and the steady progress she has 
made towards economic recovery. It illustrates the 
stabilization of the Austrian currency, how the Budget 
was balanced, the reorganization and rationalization 
of industry and trade, and so on. ‘The history of 
Austria since the war is one of immense difficulties 
overcome by her own efforts supported by those of the 
League of Nations, and the exhibition should be of great 
interest to all who seek the reconstruction of Europe 
through international co-operation. ; 


- * * 


It was hardly to be expected that the transfer of 
Poor Law functions from the Guardians to the County 
and County Borough Councils, which takes place, 
formally, on April 1st, would be accomplished without 
a certain amount of friction. One dispute, of more 
than local importance, has just been made the object 
of a test case in the High Court. During the coal 
strike of 1926 the Tynemouth Guardians granted special 
relief to miners on an undertaking that the loans should 
be repaid by weekly deductions from wages when work 
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was resumed. Last July, in view of the distress con- 
tinuing amongst the miners, the Guardians cancelled 
the loans still outstanding—amounting to £146,000. 
Tynemouth Corporation, not unnaturally, since the re- 
lief of distress is not their main concern, objected to 
this deathbed generosity, and the High Court has now 
upheld their objection by declaring the action of the 
Guardians to be ultra vires. The total sum throughout 
the country affected by this decision runs into millions, 
but probably a considerable portion of this is not really 
recoverable, and in certain cases it is debatable whether 
it is to the real interests of the community to attempt 
recovery. 
* 7 * 


It is probable that with the coming into force of 
the Local Government Act, the movement in support 
of the provision of facilities for the giving of informa- 
tion on methods of birth control by local authorities 
will be entering on a new stage. The precise founda- 
tion for the general opinion that the Minister of Health 
has been empowered to prevent such information being 
given at the ordinary Maternity and Child Welfare 
Centres has never been too clear; any power he may 
have had will, however, probably vanish altogether 
now that Public Health work is to be financed through 
a general block grant instead of by a percentage grant 
paid with respect to each Centre or other institution. 
Further, the greater freedom given to local authorities 
by the Local Government Act will give an opportunity 
for progressive local authorities to make arrangements 
for the giving of birth-control information. The 
Maternity and Child Welfare Act, 1918, enables Public 
Health Authorities to give advice to nursing mothers 
at Maternity Centres ; and under the Public Health Act, 
1875, it is—in fact it always has been—open to these 
authorities to establish ‘‘ Mothers’ Centres ’’ which 
might fulfil the same functions as regards sickness 
among married women as the School Clinics for sick- 
ness among school children. It is unthinkable that 
Medical Officers at either the old or new type of Centre 
established to give advice to mothers on their health 
would consent or need to be shackled, if they consider 
advice on birth control to be necessary on ‘* medical 
grounds *’—a very elastic term. 


* * * 


In view of the need for discussion of these and 
other problems involved in the giving of information 
by Public Health Authorities, a Conference on the sub- 
ject has been called by organizations which include 
the Women’s National Liberal Federation, the National 
Union of Societies for Equal Citizenship and the Society 
for the Provision of Birth-Control Clinics, and is to be 
held at the Central Hall, Westminster on Friday, 
April 4th. Delegates are expected from Local Health 
Authorities, from women’s organizations, health 
organizations, and others interested. The morning 
session will be devoted to the consideration of the dual 
background against which all birth-control problems 
must be considered—first, the relation of birth control 
to the population problem; secondly, birth control in 
its relation to maternal health, the discussion on which 
will be opened by Mr. Harold Chapple, Senior Obstetric 
Surgeon to Guy’s Hospital. The afternoon session will 
be devoted to the examination of the different adminis- 
trative problems involved in the provision of informa- 
tion by local authorities at alternative types of institu- 
tions. The main speaker will be Dr. Maitland Radford, 
M.O.H. for Shoreditch—the first borough to propose 
the establishment of a Mothers’ Centre. Tickets, price 
1s., can be obtained from the Secretary, 9, Parliament 
Mansions, S.W.1. 
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POPULATION AND BIRTH 
CONTROL 


HE Naval Conference still hangs precariously 

between life and death, and there is little to add 

to what we wrote last week on the issues at stake. 
Parliament is mainly engaged upon routine business in 
preparation for the Budget. The news from abroad, 
even from India, is not of a character that demands 
immediate comment. Our readers may therefore for- 
give us if we turn aside this week from current topics 
and refer to some of those fundamental questions con- 
cerning the growth and composition of the population 
which underlie and profoundly affect both social and 
international policy. To do this is not, after all, to 
stray very far from practical politics, for the time has 
happily passed when population problems could be 
regarded as beyond human control. 

The natural increase of the population of England 
and Wales, by excess of births over deaths, was well 
over 100,000 in the year 1929. The figure should be 
large enough to satisfy anybody in a country as densely 
populated as ours, but it is only half the average 
annual increase in the preceding five years, and it is 
probable that so low a rate will not be maintained dur- 
ing the next year or two, for while the birth-rate, 16.3, 
was the lowest recorded, the death-rate, 18.4, was the 
highest since 1919, owing to influenza and the severe 
cold in February. The important fact is, however, 
that the birth-rate, which has been steadily declining 
since the beginning of the century, has not yet ceased to 
do so. This fact should be noted with satisfaction by 
all reflective people, for two main reasons. 

In the first place, population can only be adjusted 
to the available means of livelihood by a change in 
the death-rate or in the birth-rate. The former can 
only operate through the forces which Malthus 
envisaged so clearly a hundred and thirty years ago— 
starvation, disease, vice, and misery. The latter is 
coming more and more under the control of human 
volition. We now know, thanks to recent researches, 
that the great boom in population which followed the 
industrial revolution was mainly due, not to a rise in 
the birth-rate, but to a fall in the death-rate. It re- 
quires very little imagination to realize how terrible 
would have been the state of Britain if the necessary 
decline in the rate of increase could only have been 
brought about by a rising death-rate. If, therefore, it 
is agreed—as we think it will be by most people—that 
the population is still increasing more rapidly than is 
desirable in the present economic circumstances of 
Great Britain, the continued fall in the birth-rate must 
be welcomed. 

The second reason for satisfaction is connected not 
with the quantity of population, but with its quality. 
Hitherto the birth-rate has unfortunately declined most 
rapidly among the well-to-do, less rapidly among the 
poorer sections of the community, and least of all 
among the very poor. This is deplorable, apart from 
the disputable eugenic aspect of the matter, because it 
means that babies are scarce where there is ample 
provision for them, and most plentiful in the worst 
environment. Now it is fairly certain that the birth- 
rate has ceased to fall among the upper and middle 
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classes, and it follows therefore that any further decline 
must tend to reduce the disparity in fertility between 
the rich and poor. 

Remarkable evidence was given at the World 
Population Conference in 1927 which encourages the 
hope that the spread of birth-control knowledge may 
eventually lead to the reversal of this disparity ; that 
the birth-rate may ultimately be higher among the well- 
to-do than among the poor. This evidence was given 
by Dr. K. A. Edin, who had made a study of fertility 
in the different social classes in Stockholm from 1919 


to 1922. The following are among the results of his 
examination :— 


‘‘ That fertility in marriage for these years was 
about 25 per cent. lower amongst industrial workers 
than among the upper classes. 

‘* That the fertility of the upper classes has increased 
with the income declared in the census: couples having 
an income of at least 10,000 Swedish crowns in 1920 
had a birth-rate 50 per cent. above the rate for 
couples with an income less than 4,000 crowns, 
and yet even the last-mentioned group had a 
birth-rate perceptibly higher than that of the working 
class, especially among young couples. At the same time 


we see that as income increases, the infantile death-rate 
decreases. 


‘The classes socially superior have, in Stockholm, 
adjusted their births with great nicety to their income, 
while the lowest group as well as the highest among 
the working classes have a low fertility, about the same 
for the two groups. Probably amongst skilled labourers 
it has been low for a long time, while amongst the un- 
skilled labourers it seems that a communist propaganda 
in favour of preventive measures has been active.’’* 


We have no means of knowing whether these 
results would be confirmed by an investigation covering 
a longer period, but in so far as they accurately repre- 
sent the state of things in a city which has adjusted 
itself fully to birth-control methods, they are pro- 
foundly encouraging. Along such lines as these, a great 
advance in civilization may be achieved. 

There can be no doubt that, partly owing to the 
devoted efforts of voluntary workers in special privately 
controlled clinics and partly to the rapidity with which 
eagerly sought information is diffused, the knowledge 
of birth-control methods is becoming much more widely 
available in this country. Much, however, remains to 
be done, and the work is seriously impeded by the 
passive resistance, largely instigated by the Roman 
Catholic Church, of public medical authorities. It is 
most important that this opposition should be over- 
come, in the interests of the general social betterment 
discussed above, and also in order to avert much in- 
dividual suffering and misery. 

The case from the standpoint of individual well- 
being for “‘ more and better birth-control ”’ (to adopt 
the slogan of one of Noel Coward’s characters) is con- 
vincingly established by an admirable piece of research 
recently carried out in connection with the Cambridge 
Birth-Control Clinic by Mrs. L. S. Florence.* 

We cordially agree with Sir Humphry Rolleston 
that Mrs. Florence’s report is ‘‘ a model example of 
how data should be obtained and marshalled.”’ It 
gives the experience gained from the history of the 
first three hundred applicants at the Cambridge Clinic. 
The result is a disquieting admission of the difficulites 





*“ Proceedings of the World Population Conference ” (Arnold. 20s.), 
pp. 206-7 


#4 Birth Control on Trial.” By Lella Secor Florence. (Allen & Unwin. 5s.) 
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and limitations of birth-control technique. It is clear 
that the contraceptives at present available are neither 
so simple nor so certain as they have been represented. 
But the report also brings home, all the more con- 
vincingly because of the scientific spirit in which it 
has been prepared, that ‘* the discovery of a simple and 
effective contraceptive method will incalculably de- 
crease the misery and increase the happiness of man- 
kind.’? To this end, the whole-hearted assistance of 
the medical profession must somehow be secured. It 
is their job. And, since the poor man’s doctor is a 
member of a State medical service, the opposition of 
the Ministry of Health must also be overcome. We do 
not believe that opposition to be very deep-seated. It 
probably depends mainly on the strength and solidarity 
of the. Roman Catholic vote in certain constituencies. 
The Roman Catholics boast that they ‘‘ control ”’ fifty 
Labour seats; it is time for those who believe that 
knowledge should not be withheld to organize them- 
selves and show how many seats they can control. We 
should like to see this issue fought out in the House of 
Commons, with the ‘* free vote’? promised by Mr. 
MacDonald at the last Election. We agree, on the 
minor issue of tactics, with the view put forward by 
Mr. R. G. Randall in a recent controversy in our 
columns. The main point is, however, that a clear and 
emphatic public demand for adequate instruction to be 
made available to all who need it should be unmis- 
takably expressed. With that end in view, we hope 
that the Conference at the Central Hall, Westminster, 
on April 4th, will be widely supported. 

Here is a question, cutting right across the usual 
Party alignment, which has a most important bearing 
on our national social policy, which affects the lives 
of large sections of the population, and the character 
and environment of the next generation. It will be a 
sad commentary upon our political system if it cannot 
be brought to an issue. 


PARLIAMENTARY NOTES 


HE proceedings of Parliament this week were over- 

shadowed by the death of the last great representa- 

tive of its Victorian era. The present writer made 
his first acquaintance with politics in bound volumes of 
Puncn, wherein two mysterious figures called Joe and 
Arthur presented themselves in numerous disguises; as 
porters, as acrobats, as clowns; with the burly and bearded 
Salisbury in the background. And, now that we come 
to the Passing of Arthur, Joe is already a memory of a 
bygone age, and his son is almost the Father of the 
House. 

* * * 

It may seem remote to compare that delicate and 
civilized spirit with a hero of the morning of the world; 
but certainly he was ‘‘ of many counsels,’’ certainly he 
was ** much travelled ’’ in the intellectual pilgrimages of 
his inquiring age :— 

‘** Much have I seen and known ; cities of men 
And manners, climates, councils, governments, 
Myself not least but honoured of them all.”’ 
.... a spirit yearning in desire 
To follow knowledge like a sinking star 
Beyond the utmost bound of human thought.” 
And when he retired from party politics, still in the pleni- 
tude of his powers, he may well have thought, 


ee 
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‘Old age hath yet his honour and his toil ; 
Death closes all: but something ere the end, 
Some work of noble note may yet be done.” 
During and after the war that thought found fulfilment 
beyond all expectation. 
* * * 

He was worthily commemorated. The Prime Minister 
was at his best in a speech of deep feeling and 
real eloquence; Mr. Baldwin is perhaps nearest in spirit 
to the departed statesman; and Mr. Lloyd George could 
give him his place in history from a knowledge, gathered 
both as opponent and colleague, extending over forty years. 

* * * 

The first debatable subject of the week was Air Esti- 
mates. Mr. Montague, who must be congratulated on the 
skill and vigour with which he introduced and defended 
them, was treated with consideration by his predecessors, 
Sir Samuel Hoare and Sir Philip Sassoon, and Mr. G. 
Oliver’s amendment was only designed to raise a discussion 
on Civil Aviation. But he had to face a fierce attack from 
his own back benches in a motion which would have re- 
duced the Air Force to impotence irrespective of the dis- 
armament of other Powers. Mr. Montague hit back 
vigorously at Mr. Beckett and declared that the latter’s 
policy was unrepresentative of any section of the Labour 
movement. Mr. Stephen was quite accurate in replying 
that the I.L.P. Conference at Carlisle had decided that all 
war credits should be opposed, but the question obviously 
arises for I.L.P. Members of Parliament, ‘* Under which 
King? ”? Do they take their policy from the I.L.P., or 
from the Parliamentary party, and should they not resign 
from one or the other? 

* * * 

Mr. Simmons rose at an hour when most of the House 
desired to be in bed, and when his own Chief Whip must 
have wished him in an even warmer place, and claimed 
that he and his friends (twenty-three of them) were living 
in the light of the New Testament, while the rest of the 
House was in the comparative darkness of the Old. Cer- 
tainly one remembers a New Testament character who 
thanked God that he was not as other men were. And 
that, perhaps, is what he meant. 

* * * 

The Coal Mines debate on Thursday had promised to be 
a critical one for the Government, but the situation was 
eased by the decision of the Liberal Party to abstain. Two 
Liberal names had been subscribed to the main amend- 
ment, but since those names were put down several im- 
portant things had happened :— 

(a) A compulsory amalgamation scheme had been 
added to the Bill which in the Liberal view greatly improved 
it, and offered prospects of ultimately counterbalancing any 
temporary increase of prices. 

(b) The national levy for the benefit of selected classes 
of coal (i.e., export) had been deleted. 

(c) The most objectionable feature of the Bill, the 
quota system, the foundation not merely of limitation of 
output but of price-raising, had been carried. 

* * * 

The main outlines of the Bill, for good or bad, had 
therefore been fixed as far as Committee was concerned, 
and Thursday’s amendment lost much of its original im- 
portance. The question arose whether the Government 
ought to be defeated, at a most critical time for the Naval 
Conference, upon such an issue. The party decided in the 


negative. 
* * * 


Nevertheless here was an obvious opportunity for Tory 
sharp-shooting. Fortune put it in the hands of Sir Ernest 
Shepperson and Sir Philip Cunliffe-Lister. The former was 
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indistinctly heard, but appears from Hansard to have con- 
cerned himself with the Liberal Party. The latter suc- 
ceeded in exposing himself to a brisk counter-attack, and 
was eventually headed off by the Chairman into the merits 
of the amendment. Mr. Lloyd George had no difficulty in 
dealing with these opponents. But one cannot help feeling 
that Winston would have made something of the occasion. 


* * > 


On Friday the Shop Hours Acts produced several! 
admirable speeches, notably from Mr. Mander and Miss 
Wilkinson. The latter has an unrivalled knowledge of the 
subject, and added to the effectiveness of her advocacy 
by a frank recognition of difficulties. Those difficulties are 
to be the subject of an inquiry which it is feared may con- 
siderably postpone the time for effective action. 


* ~ * 


Mr. Tom Shaw’s presentation of the Army Estimates 
gave the House the benefit of every word which his 
subordinates had prepared for him. Captain Crookshank 
happily described it as ‘* very legible.”” It soothed Sir 
Laming Worthington-Evans, and pleased Sir Robert 
Hutchison, but it utterly failed to placate the militant 
pacifists of the Mountain. Mr. W. Brown not only pins 
his faith to disarmament by example; he openly derides 
disarmament by agreement. It only remains that some- 
one should suggest that we should manufacture armaments 
on a large scale and present them to the other nations. 
Think what a gesture of confidence that would be ! 


a * * 


Incidentally, it would solve some of Mr. Shinwell’s 
little difficulties. After the ingenious Financial Secretary 
had defended his Chief very capably against the pacifists, 
he had to turn round and meet a new attack from the 
representatives of Arsenal towns on the subject of dis- 
missals, and found himself taking pride in the fact that the 
late Government had dispensed with more armament 
workers than the present one. Truly the lot of a Service 
Minister is a hard one. 


* * * 


In the course of this part of the debate Mr. Simmons 
{the New Testament light) was understood to advise Sir 
Kingsley Wood to ‘‘ put a sock in it.” That phrase must 
surely come from the Apocrypha. 

ERIMUS. 


MR. NORMAN ANGELL 


fA distinguished company, representing all parties 
in Parliament and many intellectual and moral forces 
outside Parliament, met at luncheon in the House of 
Commons, with Lord Cecil in the Chair, on March 20th 
to celebrate the 2ist anniversary of the publication of 
‘*The Great Illusion.’’ The speeches on that occasion 
were very inadequately reported in the daily Press, with 
the notable exception of the MANCHESTER GUARDIAN ; we 
therefore give the substance of them here.—EpD., NATION. ! 


ORD CECIL: We are here to-day to do honour to 
L: gentleman who has done very much for the cause 

of peace. Though I should regard him as quite a 
young man, he is nevertheless a peace veteran. It is 
many, many years since he began this struggle, and it is 
perhaps fitting that we should be meeting here to-day when 
our thoughts have been very much directed to the passing 
away of another great man, Lord Balfour. Lord Balfour 
and Mr. Norman Angell probably differed on many sub- 
jects, but on one point they were agreed, and that was in 
a passionate love of peace and a passionate belief that in 
the end it was the spiritual forces and not the material 
forces that counted in human affairs. And that I take 
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to be the foundation of Mr. Norman Angell’s belief. And 
it is all the more remarkable that in his great epoch-making 
book of which we are specially thinking to-day, he should 
have made an attack on the institution of war from strictly 
a realistic ground. And perhaps it was wise, since 
humanity had disregarded all the appeals of morality and 
religion, that he should point out to them that at any rate 
they were exceedingly foolish to go on with a thing which 
could not do any good. When he wrote that book, which 
really is an epoch in the cause of peace, he was very 
different from those who are fighting for peace now. Now 
it is a popular thing. If you want to be on the side of the 
majority you profess a belief in peace. But it was not so 
then. The publication of that book required not only 
ability but courage, And I feel personally that it is those 
who show courage in this matter that are worthy particu- 
larly of our admiration. I listened to a very interesting 
discussion last night on the wireless on the subject of war 
books, and many wise and witty things were said. But one 
of them remains in my mind, that the great pull of war 
really was the pull to the instinct of self-sacrifice; and I 
believe that is profoundly true psychologically : that you 
do no good by saying that war is a horrible and dangerous 
thing, because you merely increase the urge and pressure 
on the most generous part of mankind to throw themselves 
into the whirlpool when it seems to be their duty to do so. 
And therefore we do need, those of us who passionately 
desire the establishment of peace, we do need to show that 
these beliefs are not merely a kind of feather-bed, some- 
thing which will enable us to lie down in comfort, but a 
sacred and difficult cause that calls for the utmost effort 
and, if need be, the utmost self-sacrifice. It is because I 
feel that our guest to-day has given us a great lead on 
those lines that I, for one, am delighted to have the 
honour of presiding at this very interesting gathering on 
his behalf and in his honour. 

Mr. Puitrie SNowpen: I do not think, Lord Cecil, 
that anything that I can say would add to the tribute that 
you have already paid to Mr. Norman Angell. But I am 
reminded of an experience that I had in the early days of 
the war. I was travelling in a railway train with a Belgian 
soldier who was reading a copy of Mr. Angell’s ** Great 
Illusion.’ And after reading for a time he put down the 
book and turned to me and said: ‘* I wonder if this war 
will prove the truth of Mr. Norman Angell’s book.’? Well, 
I think there can be no doubt that the war has proved it, 
and has proved the truth of a saying that Sir Walter Scott 
puts into the mouth of one of his characters: ‘* War is 
the only game at which both sides rise the losers.’? I do 
agree with Lord Cecil that Norman Angell represents the 
spiritual impulses which will undoubtedly put an end to 
war, but in our undeveloped spiritual condition, I think 
there is another motive that possibly will appeal to a great 
many people on behalf of peace, and that is the material 
waste, the economic waste, of war. And, as I said just 
now, the experience of the war has proved that there can 
be no victories in war, but it leaves tragic legacies in many 
forms behind. 

It has struck me very much as I looked around this 
gathering that it is a very varied political opinion which 
is represented here. There are men of the various political 
parties and men of varied economic and political views. 
But whether Liberal or Labour or Tory, we are all united 
in paying this tribute to Mr. Angell’s book. 

Mr. Joun Bucuan : It is a great pleasure for me to be 
here to-day at this gathering in honour of an old friend—I 
had almost said, a colleague—for it was my privilege 
twenty years ago to be associated with Mr. Angell in the 
publication of certain foreign editions of his famous book. 
That book, you will remember, appeared in the far-away 
comfortable age when people spoke lightly and thought 
lightly about war because they had not the imagination to 
realize what it meant. At that time I thought his argu- 
ments unanswerable, and the years that have elapsed since 
then have not altered that conviction. Indeed, to-day 
these arguments of his are substantiated by the most ter- 
rible and convincing of all proofs. Ladies and gentlemen, 
the modern world has produced a good many prophets in 
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this particular subject, but I think only two have been 
fully and finally vindicated: the Polish banker, Jean de 
Bloch, and our guest of to-day. I think Mr. Angell has 
done more than any man to strip the glamour from war, 
because he has laid bare its futility. It is often said that 
a new idea in this country must pass through three stages. 
In the first, it is condemned as unscriptural and irreligious. 
In the second, it is declared to be un-English. And then 
comes a time when people say: ‘* Oh, it is a platitude. 
We knew it all along.’”? When that day has been reached, 
then the idea triumphs because it has become part of the 
furniture of the ordinary mind. There is the position that 
Mr. Angell’s ideas have reached to-day. I confess that I 
agree with our Chairman. I am sometimes rather alarmed 
by several kinds of peace propaganda books which describe 
war as nothing more than a welter of lust and misery. To 
my mind it is a very poor service to the cause they profess 
to support. It is idle, it is futile, to underrate the idealism 
of war, the loyalties and the companionships which it in- 
volves, the intense interest of it, the devotion of men to 
impersonal ideals at the cost of personal loss. Books and 
speeches which forget this can awake dangerous reactions, 
because the ordinary man with ordinary nerves knows that 
they do not present one-half of the truth. The true way, 
the wise way is that of our guest to-day, to expose the 
waste of war, the ludicrous folly of war, the cruel squander- 
ing of splendid material which might be used to enrich 
the world; and, above all, the indubitable fact that 
in the larger view any victory is a failure; that, for any 
combatant, the inevitable result is a dreadful confusion 
and a deadly disorder which may:cripple the progress of 
humanity for generations. That, ladies and gentlemen, 
was a profound truth which our guest of to-day preached 
twenty-one years ago. At that time he was very much 
a voice crying in the wilderness. To-day his teaching has 
the unacknowledged support of the vast mass of thinking 
people. I say ‘* unacknowledged,” for that is the fate of 
true prophets. The world accepts their teaching when it is 
too late to accept the teacher. The building of the 
prophet’s tomb is a very old pastime of humanity. Hap- 
pily there is no question of a tomb for Mr. Norman Angell. 
I rejoice in a gathering such as this because it may help 
to assure him that some of us do not forget he was the 
true pioneer: that in Browning’s words, he has been 
** doing the King’s work all the dim day long,” and that 
we hold in eternal honour his vision and his courage. 
GeneRAL Str Jan Hamitton: When the Press 
announced that we were going to meet here at lunch in 
honour of Mr. Norman Angell, it was said that we would 
form a group which had sympathized with and helped Mr. 
Angell in the old days. Well, for myself, I must at once 
explain that in the old days when Mr. Angell picked a 
smooth stone, called ‘* The Great [llusion,’’ and flung it at 
Goliath of Gath, I was a personal friend of that mighty 
giant. After all, he was a man to be looked upon with a 
certain respect. The span of his spear was as a weaver’s 
beam, and the head of his spear weighed six hundred 
shekels of iron. And so I was a friend of that old Philistine. 
Since then many things have happened, and now, although 
I do not in any way represent the group and cannot, I am 
sorry to say, pretend to represent those who helped Mr. 
Norman Angell in his early days, I do represent the 
Legionaries in London. I represent them absolutely be- 
cause we are a democratic body and if, as is quite possible, 
they disapprove of my being here, they can turn me down. 
Meanwhile, I do represent them, and I have come here to 
tell Mr. Angell that we old soldiers in London want to 
pay any honour we can to his courage and to his origin- 
ality, both of which are qualities that we greatly admire. 
And having come here, I would like to give him what one 
might call an inside tip as to how to carry on his cam- 
paign further, because there is still a great deal to be done. 
Now the first thing I would say is that we must try and 
remember that the young people growing up to-day are not 
the same as their parents. They are like what their 
parents were before the war. Now no greater fudge has 
ever been talked about war than has been talked by some 
poets and others when they say it is the old people who 
push the young into war. Cetewayo knew this was not 
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the truth when he was in danger of losing his throne be- 
cause he would not let the spears of his young men drink 
blood. And it was the same thing, too, with the Kaiser. 
It was the young people who pushed, metaphorically speak- 
ing, even Mr. Asquith; it is the old people who would be 
pushed off if they didn’t let the young people have a chance 
every generation. Cater for the young people in your 
works. You must remember that what is perfectly horrible 
to Mamma and what disgusts Papa is meat and drink to 
the children and young people. They are not alarmed in 
the least to hear that civilization is going to be destroyed. 
They say, ‘* Not so bad.’’ I assure you I have had a great 
deal to do with the young, people coming into my regiment 
and so on; and if they heard that there was a sabre- 
toothed tiger devouring a man in Pall Mall, their one idea 
would be to run and get a close-up of him. Now, you must 
write a book, Mr. Angell, and point out how infernally 
dull war is. It is only occasionally you get a real treat, 
as you did in the South African War, when you saw a 
man galloping three hundred yards without a head. It 
was so horrible then that the Graruic would not put a 
picture of it in. Of course, they would now. And when 
you have got your young people rather in the doldrums in 
that way, then strike the real chord; appeal to their hearts 
and appeal to their sense of pity; tell them of the blind 
people and the shell-shocked, of the number of people who 
are insane, because of the war. Tell them of the orphans 
and the widows, and tell them of the thirty thousand dis- 
abled British soldiers capable of doing light jobs who have 
no jobs at the present moment; and if they want to go 
to war after that—well, the Lord help them, that is all. 

Mr. Norman ANGELL: I want those who at the end of 
twenty years or more give me this testimony to believe 
that I am not employing the jargon common to these occa- 
sions when I say that I feel utterly unworthy of such 
friendship and such affection: that I have no words for 
what I feel. Having been as fortunate as that in one 
respect, I suppose I ought to balance it against the fact 
that in another respect I have been less lucky. I mention 
this because the experience is a curious one and has an 
interest for everyone whose job is concerned with influenc- 
ing public opinion, as is the job of so many here present. 
For at least two-thirds of the twenty years which have 
followed the publication of ‘*‘ The Great Illusion,’’ my task 
has been made enormously more difficult, has indeed been 
all but paralyzed at times, by a monstrous and apparently 
indestructible myth—the myth that ** The Great Illusion ” 
set out to prove that war was impossible. I need hardly 
tell those who have actually read my books, instead of 
reading about them, that I have never, at any time, said 
or implied, or thought, that war was impossible; or that 
the bankers would stop it, or that it could only last a 
week, or any similar nonsense. What I did try to show 
was that victory could not be used for the economic advan- 
tage of the victor; that it could not be used—as possibly 
it may once have been used—for transferring the wealth 
and trade of the vanquished to the victor; that we could 
not, probably, in the modern world take enough of the 
vanquished’s wealth to cover even the cost of the war. 
There was a chapter in ‘ The Great Illusion ”? headed 
‘‘ The Indemnity Futility.’? Those propositions of twenty 
years since have been subjected to the test of events. 

But when I wrote that conquest in the modern world 
did not and could not mean the transfer on any large scale 
of wealth or advantage from one group to another, I 
uttered with all the emphasis that I could employ the 
warning that the futility of war would never of itself deter 
men from war. The fact that a given course is utter folly 
or indeed utter wickedness is no assurance in human affairs 
that it will not be followed. There is another chapter in 
‘‘ The Great Illusion ’? which begins with these words: 
‘* Not the facts but what men believe them to be, dictate 
conduct.’? Before the truth will influence men they must 
see that it is the truth. 

But all to no purpose. The man who could not rest, 
who could not sleep, because of his sense of the danger of 
the ideas he fought, of the immanence of catastrophe, 
found himself represented as the protagonist of the theory 
that there could never be war. 
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Part of my reason 
twenty years’ work is 


for mentioning this incident of my 
this: Now and again, old friends 
chide me: ** Why aren’t you more active; bring out the 
drum.”? Well, again and again I have deliberately held 
back from co-operating in work that needed doing from 
the fear that I might taint others with the derision that 
has grown from this falsehood or confusion—for, of course, 
it is rooted more in mere confusion, vague-mindedness, than 
in malice. 

But your presence here encourages me to think that in 
the future I need not have quite this diffidence, especially 
as I think the problems which confront us to-day, literally 
to-day, in the Disarmament Conference, whose outcome we 
watch with such anxiety, are in slightly different form the 
same problems which we discussed twenty years ago. And 
perhaps we must approach them as ‘‘ The Great Illusion ” 
approached those of its generation. 

That method was to go beneath the specialist com- 
plexities to the ultimate, the fundamental questions which 
are usually never asked yet which are in essence simple. 

Before the war I put the question thus : What are we 
getting ready to fight about? We struggle for power, but 
are not clear what we can do with that power to our advan- 
tage, and what the other could do with it to our disadvan- 
tage. What do we fear the other will do? Take our wealth 
or trade? Very well. Let us face such questions and see 
whether the thing can be done. Because if it cannot, we 
are both fighting about phantoms, shadows, illusions— 
ruining our world, reducing it to savage anarchy, each in 
order to prevent the other from committing robberies, 
which, however destructive the attempts can be, can never 
produce booty for the successful burglar. We had, and 
have, panic fears as to what would happen if only some 
other were powerful enough to subdue us. But what would 
happen? I did not and do not say that nothing would 
happen. As you know, I have never taken up the non- 
resister position or urged disarmament by example. But 
I said, and still say, that until we have faced that ques- 
tion of what it is ultimately we fear from loss of power; 
what costs, moral or material; until we ask that question, 
not as one that it is blasphemy to ask at ali, but with 
cold realism, the simple desire to know what the truth is, 
some discipline of the emotions, we have nothing to go on 
in order to decide which of the risks we should take. The 
sense of danger moves us all, but we are not clear what the 
danger is, its extent, its nature. Too much have we asked 
whom do we fear; too little what do we fear. 

The final decision must rest with the ordinary man, 
the voter, who makes and unmakes Governments. He 
must decide the issues, whether to go back to the old 
anarchy or to take the risks of a new order. But what 
is the real nature and extent of the respective risks? I 
doubt whether he is clear, as I doubt whether he is clear 
as to what the League might be as an instrument for 
security, and on what conditions. The battle for the 
League has hardly begun. There is still the widest diver- 
gence of opinion as to the principle which should be applied 
in making it the basis of an international order which can 
give us security—a security we have never had and cannot 
have by the method of each being stronger than the other 
and each his own judge in his own cause. 

I have even sometimes thought it is better to be clear 
and wrong than confused and right because, as Sir Francis 
Bacon said : § Truth comes out of error more easily than out 
of confusion.”’ If a man is clear but in error, sooner or 
later he will see it, knock his head against a fact, correct 
the error and start definitely on the right path. But if, 
though generally right, he is confused, very often the wrong 
will be mixed with right, in danger of masquerading as the 
right. 

Whether the League succeeds or not will depend 
upon whether the ordinary man can be made to see the 
issues and choose the better risk. He may well choose 
the worse. It means ultimately an appeal to reason, to the 
intelligence. While I believe that progress is possible, I 
do not believe that it is inevitable. I do not believe that 
our difficulties will be solved for us by forces outside any 
effort or wisdom of our own, just drifting from impulse to 
jmpulse and instinct to instinct: that we can sit still, as it 
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were, while Providence does the work and makes the diffi- 
cult decision. You will tell me that men are not guided 
much by reason. People are always telling me that. Do 
they think that J do not know it? It is because men are 
so little guided by reason that it is so important to labour 
for reason. It is because the lamps are so easily blown out 
that to keep a few alight is so urgent a task. 

One goes on doing one’s job for the same reason 
ultimately, I suppose, that makes the bee store his honey 
and the beaver build his dam. Your presence here is an 
encouragement more than [I can say for me, and I hope 
for others, to go on with the building of our dam. The 
floods may sweep it utterly away. But even so, it is better 
to have built it. 


A. J. B. 


A CHARACTER SKETCH 


ORD BALFOUR’S character, and most emphatically 

he possessed one (hence the interest that will always 

be felt for him), was a complex and even complicated 
one. No one, I imagine, is in a position to say what was 
his ruling passion, ‘‘ strong in death.’? But for all that, 
he was no stranger to human passions, and on several 
even public occasions, he exhibited large bits of many of 
them, but never any in a marked degree. Consequently, 
being what he was, one of the most interesting figures of 
his time, he has long been a theme of general conversation. 
Was he this, was he that? 

I have often heard it debated at length, had he any 
heart? If he had a heart, he did not, if I may parody 
an old-fashioned epigram, get his speeches by it, for this 
was a great part of their charm. In this general conver- 
sation, everybody who knew him, however slightly, both 
men and women—particularly the latter—felt free to take 
part. And now that he has left, to the grief of many of 
us, the world he neither worshipped nor turned his back 
upon, this conversation shows no signs of abatement. It 
is indeed not impossible that A. J. B. may become a 
legendary character, being, as he was, so interesting and 
out of the common run of men. Active politicians, as a 
rule, seldom remain interesting very long, for if they are 
really prominent politicians, and not merely flotsam and 
jetsam, floating for a while on the surface of party strife, 
they become imbedded in history, and soon grow into the 
same category as ‘* far-off forgotten things and battles long 
ago,”’ if I may quote a familiar tag of verse—Lord Balfour 
once kept the whole House of Commons waiting for at 
least two minutes whilst he was ransacking his frail verbal 
memory in a vain attempt to recover those more than half- 
forgotten words. 

If ever there was an interesting man it was Arthur 
Balfour, and when such a man dies, at a ripe old age, a host 
of friends spring up like mushrooms round a fallen trunk 
in the fields, and the air becomes thick with anecdotes. 
Nor is there anything inhuman in this. Dr. Newman, 
indeed, in one of his Catholic sermons, has a scorching, 
skin-blistering paragraph in which he deals with this in- 
cident. He imagines the friends of a dead man of this 
description extolling his memory. ‘“ His readiness in 
speech, his fertility of thought—so comprehensive a mind, 
such a power of throwing light on a perplexed subject and 
bringing conflicting ideas or facts into harmony!’ ‘* Such 
a speech it was he made on such and such an occasion. I 
happened to be present and shall never forget it.’? Or, 
** It was the saying of a very sensible man,”’ or “* A great 
personage whom some of us know,” or ‘* Never was his 
equal in society, so just in his remarks, so lively, so versa- 
tile, so unobtrusive,”? and so on. Well, well! Why not? 
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‘* Men are we and must mourn ”’ 


admire passes away. 

One thing was plain about Arthur Balfour. He had a 
philosophy of life. What it was may be a matter for 
speculation, but that he had one is certain. That it was 
a sceptical philosophy is plain enough, for he has made 
it plain in his writings. It does not follow from this that 
he had no positive belief of his own, or had never committed 
an ** act of faith.”” A sceptical philosophy has laid the 
foundation stones of many Creeds. Newman and Mr. W. G. 
Ward, that sturdy Ultramontane, based themselves upon 
scepticism, and spent most of their argumentative lives in 
stopping up the holes in which many honest folk in their 
pursuit of truth had been accustomed to find shelter. 

A. J. B. was, so it always appeared to me, naturally 
indisposed to believe anything resting on human testimony, 
for if there was one quality of mind he disliked most it was 
** cocksuredness.’? I cannot bring myself to believe that 
he ever really entertained any grave doubts as to the 
authenticity of most of the great plays usually attributed 
by tradition to Shakespeare, yet he was never inclined to 
treat the question as settled. ‘‘ How could any such ques- 
tion be considered as definitely settled? *? Nor was he dis- 
posed to pay much attention to the judgments of men of 
alleged esthetic taste upon works of art, books, plays, 
pictures, buildings, &c. He did not consider himself bound 
by authorities, dealing subjectively, and varying in each 
generation. His ‘‘ Romanes Lecture ’’ on ‘‘ Beauty and 
Criticism ’’ is a genuine bit of Balfourism, and gives one 
a peep into the lecturer’s mind. This inbred scepticism of 
his would probably always have prevented him from becom- 
ing a pioneer in any movement other than a purely scien- 
tific one. Had he, for example, ages ago been born in 
Antioch, I cannot think he would have been one of the 
inhabitants who were first called Christians in that city, 
and if he had lived in the days of Clarkson and Wilberforce 
he would, I expect, have discovered many good features in 
the ancient Institution of Domestic Slavery. And which 
of us would have had any right to blame him? Do we all 
rush to join despised minorities? When asked whether it 
was not just a little dull to belong to a party that first 
opposed and then passed (on its own account) the pet 
measures of their opponents—he would answer “ No. 
Delay is as important as progress.’’ A good motto for some 
of Lord Balfour’s books and speeches would be Croyez-moi, 
Verreur aussi a son mérite. 

Whether a political life was Lord Balfour’s deliberate 
choice, I do not know, yet his dialectical gifts, carefully 
trained at Cambridge—and he was emphatically a Cam- 
bridge man—fitted him for some of the aspects of that way 
of life, whilst his philosophy rendered him almost imper- 
vious to the stray arrows of ‘* outrageous fortune,’’ and 
the bad company he often had to keep in the course of 
his duties. 

I saw him once on a very wet day in Manchester during 
a General Election being drawn through the dirty streets 
on the top of an open charabanc, surrounded by his com- 
mittee, and yet I could not discern upon a countenance 
admirably suited for the expression of the emotions of 
misery and disgust any symptoms going beyond a resigned 
martyrdom. It was his determined philosophy to get as 
much pleasure or as little pain out of the accidents of 
existence as he could possibly extract at the moment. This 
may account for his reported saying that he was never 
bored. Yet once when a too zealous office-seeker, in the 
hopeful pursuit of gain, forced his way into A. J. B.’s bed- 
room, the latter gave a shriek of horror as if sacrilege had 
been committed in his presence. So even he drew the line 
somewhere. 


—when a man we greatly 
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Balfour’s great triumph, half intellectual, half moral, 
was in 1906 when after a crushing personal defeat at the 
polls he came back to a House of Commons more than 
half-emptied of the men who used to sit behind him, 
gaping with admiration and wonder that so small a head 
should hold so much, and ready to cheer every word as 
it dropped from his lips, and found himself facing a crowd 
of new members flushed with a victory they attributed to 
the strength of their lungs and the force of their convic- 
tions, who were—those who did not know him—ready to 
believe he was a foeman hardly worthy of their polished 
steel. They were soon to know better. Before the first 
session was over, by the exhibition of all his gifts, his 
urbanity, his good-humour, his unaffected bearing, and that 
smile of his which everyone on whom it was bestowed re- 
garded as a piece of delicate and well-judged flattery 
directed to himself, Arthur Balfour, though at the head of 
a depleted Opposition, was the most interesting figure in 
the whole House, 

Lord Balfour’s urbanity was generally recognized. To 
say that, like Mr. Gladstone, he was habitually courteous 
would be going too far, for occasionally he was insuffer- 
ably insolent, but only when stung in one or two places 
which his philosophical armour did not protect. To those 
he liked he was always not only courteous, but friendly. 

I must stop—— 

AUGUSTINE BrrRELL. 


THE PARTY OF PROGRESS 


‘* The Unionist Party, which is becoming more and 
more the rallying ground for men of moderate, sane, 
and progressive views.’’—Mr. Baldwin to Captain Guest. 


THANK you! Thank you, Mr. Baldwin! By your note 
to Captain Guest 
You have clarified our outlook, set our fevered minds at 


rest ; 

Proving that defaulting Liberals never rat for spite or 
gain, 
Seeking simply for a Party ‘* moderate, progressive, 

sane.” 


Now we know why Churchill left us; clear his motives are, 
and pure— 

Sanity and moderation drew him with magnetic lure ; 

Now we understand how Melchett’s inextinguishable thirst 

For progressive legislation led him straight to ‘* Safety 
First.” 


Noble is your task, to rally those who turn with rising 
gorge 


From the stalwarts of reaction, such as Samuel and Lloyd 
George, 

Beckoned by that calmer wisdom—measured, reticent, 
austere, 


Yet essentially progressive—of the Tory backwoods peer. 


Sickened by the slap-dash methods of the Summer School, 
they look 

Gladly to a thoughful leader taking time from Beaverbrook, 

Sailing ’neath Protection’s banner, ancient badge of all 
their clan, 

‘* Progress spiring round ”’ shall lead them back to where 
Lord North began. 


Shades of Eldon and of Croker (moderate, sane, progres- 
sive men) 

From some heav’nly rotten borough stooped to guide your 
pregnant pen, 

When you welcomed to your party, with so delicate a jest, 

Him whom we of late accounted as our most uneasy Guest. 


MacFLECKNOE. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
D. H,. LAWRENCE 


Sir,—I never knew D. H. Lawrence well, but my 
memories, such as they are, date from the period so sym- 
pathetically and beautifully described in O. M.’s article. [f, 
too, Was shown the woods in spring and taken a walk near 
Arundel. Perhaps my character did not pass the test of the 
Sussex downs, anyhow I heard little from him in after 
years—only an occasional postcard. 

The war tortured him but never paralyzed him; the 
tremendous nightmare chapter in ‘‘ Kangaroo ”’ is sufficient 
proof of that, and all through his later work the vitality 
continues. Now he is dead, and the low-brows whom he 
scandalized have united with the high-brows whom he bored 
to ignore his greatness. This cannot be helped ; no one who 
alienates both Mrs. Grundy and Aspatia can hope for a good 
obituary Press. All that we can do—those of us who agree, 
as I do, with your correspondent Mr. Hellyar—is to say 
straight out that he was the greatest imaginative novelist of 
our generation. The rest must be left where he would have 
wished it to be left—in the hands of the young.—Yours, &c., 

E. M. FORSTER. 

Reform Club, S.W. 

March 23rd, 1930. 


THE DRAFT CONVENTION FOR 
FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE BY THE 
LEAGUE OF NATIONS 

Sir,—It is always a great pleasure to read Mr. Keynes. 
If I venture to trespass on your space in connection with 
his two articles on the above subject, it is in the hope that 
he may be induced to discuss one aspect of the plan now 
under consideration by the League to which so far he has 
given scant attention in his articles. I am thinking of the 
extension of the plan to cases not only of war, but also of 
‘‘ threat of war.’’ 

Mr. Keynes says that the Draft Convention ‘ received 
some preliminary discussion’ at the last Assembly. This 
discussion in fact occupied five full sittings of the Third 
Committee of the Assembly, besides a number of sittings of 
a special Sub-Committee, and it can hardly have escaped 
Mr. Keynes’s attention that most of this long debate turned 
on the question as to whether financial assistance should be 
given also in cases where there was only a ‘*‘ threat of war.”’ 

Opposition in principle to the whole of the plan was 
voiced only by two delegations (Australia and Peru), two 
others (Persia and Switzerland) expressing some doubts. 
But no less than six delegations, among them those of three 
Great Powers (Germany, Italy, Japan, Denmark, Hungary, 
and Norway), while approving the plan in general, reso- 
lutely opposed any extension to cases of ‘*‘ threat of war.” 
Even the delegations.in favour of such extension—such as 
the British and the French—suggested severe restrictions on 
the powers of the Council to accord financial assistance in 
cases of threat of war. And what is still more ominous: 
these latter Powers were unable to agree among themselves 
as to the extent of these restrictions. The inevitable result 
was that the Committee were unable to agree, and the whole 
matter was finally referred back to the Committee on Arbi- 
tration and Security and to the permanent Financial 
Committee. 

It is interesting to note that the original proposal (from 
the Finnish Government) expressly limited the application 
of the plan to cases of war—wisely, in my personal opinion. 
The mechanism of the plan (whose financial stipulations as 
worked out by the Financial Committee received unanimous 
praise at Geneva) can then be used as a practical device for 
fulfilling the duty of the League members to ‘“ mutually 
support one another’ in case of a breach of the Covenant, 
a duty inscribed in Article 16 of the Covenant, while the 
possibility of using it also in cases of ‘‘ threat of war ’’ might 
seriously compromise the action of the Council in the exer- 
cise of its chief function in such contingencies, that of act- 
ing as a mediator and ‘‘ amiable compositeur.’”’ The pro- 
posal thus to extend the application of the plan is a later 
outgrowth. 

I think that many of your readers would be obliged to 
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Mr. Keynes for a discussion in the columns of THE NATION 
of this most important aspect of the proposed plan. I ven- 
ture to think that the whole plan may be wrecked if it goes 
beyond the limits as traced in the original Finnish proposal. 
—Yours, &c., 
Cur. L. LANGE, 
Secretary-General of the Inter-Parliamentary Union, 
Norwegian Delegate to the Assembly of the League. 
Geneva. 
March 18th, 1930. 


‘ADMINISTRATIVE JUSTICE” 


S1r,—You discuss in an editorial paragraph on March 
15th certain evidence put before the Lord Chancellor's Com- 
mission on the judicial and legislative powers of Ministers, 
and agree with a witness, Mr. William Robson, that there 
‘‘is not much opposition to administrative justice outside 
the legal profession.”’ 

Now it is true that ‘‘ administrative justice’? is most 
likely to be recognized for what it really is by lawyers, and a 
denunciation by Lord Hewart has been more effective as 
publicity than any amount of unorganized murmuring by 
the ordinary citizen. But surely there are many thoughtful 
persons remote from the practice of the law with its vested 
professional interests, who wonder whether the lawyers 
(with Liberal tradition on their side) are not right, and the 
defenders of official despotism (with the Socialist theorists) 
wrong. 

My own wondering (and I am not a lawyer) became 
something more definite when I studied the full summary of 
Mr. Robson’s evidence. He appears to commend the erec- 
tion of ‘‘ administrative tribunals ’*’ without appeal to the 
courts of law, but with appeal to a ‘‘ superior administrative 
appeal tribunal.’’ This is to include ‘‘some of the most 
distinguished Civil Servants, distinguished administrators, 
perhaps ex-Ministers, ex-Members of Parliament, and other 
eminent persons. .. .’’ And we are told that administrators 
can acquire a judicial outlook just as well as lawyers, but 
that justice obtained before them will be cheaper and more 
expeditious. 

But will it be more expeditious unless every Ministry 
has its own special appeal tribunal, and where is the 
economy of so many new specialized benches of judges? 
Except for the ex-M.P.s who are to be presumed undistin- 
guished, the qualifications demanded seem fairly expensive. 
Lawyers, it appears, are to be kept off the tribunal, but the 
inexpert private citizen will presumably have to engage 
counsel or a solicitor, or some new sort of expert representa- 
tive to help him put his case against the well-equipped 
advocatus departmenti whose knowledge of the minds of the 
tribunal would be fairly exact, and whose acquaintance with 
the technical points would, of course, be unrivalled. 

So much then for economy. As taxpayers we are to be 
presented with numerous new appeal tribunals and sub- 
sidiary tribunals. As private disputants with the Ministries 
we are given the delight of employing expert counsel who 
may be the equivalent of barristers or even identical. The 
fees of the latter and the salary of the former,*Mr. Robson 
conveniently neglects. 

But perhaps that is not the idea at all. We shall, after 
all, need no protection with the Court as our friend. A 
‘** judicial outlook *’ and common sense will guide the Court 
(even the ex-M.P.s) through knotty points which we poor 
laymen are unable to present for ourselves. Even the 
Ministry’s own representative before (as well as on) the 
Bench will see that our case is given its most favourable 
presentation. 

Surely, if we are so confident in the impartiality of 
officials and so satisfied with their omnicompetence in legal 
interpretation, we shall hardly need tribunals at all. Why 
should ‘‘ administrative justice’’ be the perquisite of the 
highest officials? It is, I suppose, a matter of common know- 
ledge that income-tax officials have a duty to point out to 
the taxpayer all possible claims that he can make as well 
as those he should meet. Are we really surprised to find 
that this duty is performed not by the tax-gatherers but by 
accountants outside the Departmental influence and paid by 
the private citizen? And do we believe that Mr. Robson’s 
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superior assessors will find it any more comfortable than 
present-day officials to try to squat both sides of the Depart- 
mental fence? 

There is an instance of ‘‘ Administrative Justice ’’ open 
to many of us to examine. It is the proctorial system at the 
Universities. The proctors are administrators, legislators, 
and pre-eminently judicial officers. With a fine disregard 
for the division of powers they are even their own Chief 
Constables. I can remember once being fined a pound by a 
rascally pro-proctor in circumstances where the letter of the 
proctorial rules pointed one way, the practice another. I 
appealed to the Senior Proctor, a frank and delightful per- 
son. He said, ‘‘I agree with you unofficially, but I have to 
support a colleague. In any case the University wants 
money.”’ 

I need not point the mora! of this experiment in catch-as- 
catch-can tax-gathering. It is permissible for Mr. Robson, 
as one of the die-hards of State Socialism, to ignore the 
habits as well as the cost of officials. It surprises me, how- 
ever, that you should suggest that he could persuade even 
the least litigious of Liberals that we need no protection 
against official despotism. The worst judges and the most 
expensive counsel are a more satisfactory reserve than none 
at all.—Yours, &c., 


” 


H. D. ZIMAN. 
36, Powis Square, W.11. 
March 20th, 1930. 


DIBELIUS 


Srr,—I looked with curiosity for the sentence which Mr. 
Woolf, lapsing from his usual urbanity, accuses me of 
‘* carefully ’’ suppressing. Here is the whole passage: 
‘‘The land had been subdued by Irish methods, but the 
Irish method, the policy of conciliation, was then introduced 
on a grand scale. Immediately on the conclusion of peace, 
the ravaged land was rebuilt with English money. The 
leaders of the new policy, Joseph Chamberlain and Alfred 
Milner applied the methods that had succeeded in Canada 
in effecting reconciliation. The Transvaal, the Orange Free 
State, Natal, and the Cape were made autonomous provinces 
with complete self-government.”’ There it is in all its 
beauty, the whole process attributed to Chamberlain and 
Milner, the latter of whom strenuously opposed autonomy, 
and Campbell-Bannerman completely ignored. 

With the other passage Mr. Woolf agrees. In a long 
life one sees odd changes. I remember well how Campbell- 
Bannerman was sneered at as ‘“‘ Little Englander,’’ and now 
we have a German Professor accusing him of pursuing in 
1905 an Imperialistic foreign policy ‘‘ which led straight to 
the World War,’’ and this astounding perversion applauded 
by a reviewer in THE NATION. 

From the article ‘‘ Campbell-Bannerman’’ in the 
Dictionary of National Biography, I take the following :— 

‘*On the eve of The Hague Peace Conference of May, 
1907, he contributed to THE NATION newspaper an article 
entitled ‘The Hague Conference and the Limitation of 
Armaments’ (Nation, March 7th, 1907) in which he urged 
his favourite plea. But the pronouncement excited mistrust 
in Germany, and on May 30th the German Chancellor, Prince 
von Bilow, announced that Germany would refuse to discuss 
at the Conference the arrest of armaments.” 

‘* Bless thee, Bottom! How art thou translated! ’’— 
Yours, &c., 

CHAS. WRIGHT. 


“WHO MOVED THE STONE?” 


S1r,—May I reply to P. M. that I did not ‘‘ disagree with 
his opinion that the trial and crucifixion of Christ may be 
accepted as historical events.’”’ I was hardly so presump- 
tuous. I merely suggested that the peculiar nature of the 
story from which he chose to quote made his words, ‘ re- 
garded merely as history’’ seem somewhat incongruous. 
Apart from this, I am sure P. M. would agree that the 
credibility of a story is no evidence of its historical accuracy 
and that a criticism is none the less valid because it is 
pedantic. In spite of efforts to make “a little’ mean “a 
very little,’ and ‘‘a stone’s cast’? (St. Luke’s own em- 
broidery?) a negligible distance, I am still not persuaded 
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that this particular story, ‘‘ regarded merely as history,’’ is 
at all convincing, or that it would be so accepted in any 
other context. There are other peculiarities in the narrative 
which I might with relevance cite as supporting my conten- 
tion, but I realize that there are limits to the patience of an 
Editor even if there are none to a Scot’s appetite for argu- 
ment. Whether the prayer is Livy-like in origin, as I sug- 
gested, or the narrative is etiological and not too well 
edited must be left to the pedants to decide. 

As regards the intelligence of the Pulpit for which 
N. A. L. shows such a tender regard, I neither over-estimate 
nor under-estimate it, having had some ten years close asso- 
ciation with it—albeit in its larval period—at a northern 
University. Like the intelligence of any large group of men, 
it shows much similarity to the curate’s egg. N. A. L.’s 
letter shows a deficient awareness of the fact that where the 
emotions are involved the intellect gets a very poor showing. 
—Yours, &c., 

T. P. -H. 
March 22nd, 1930. 


EMPIRE FREE TRADE 


Sir,—Is the Liberal Member for the Eye Division quite 
happy in his argument against a self-supporting Empire 
when he points to this country’s large imports of South 
African fruit as evidence of an industry which has grown 
to greatness without the aid of tariffs imposed by us against 
the foreign competitor? 

South Africa sends her fruit to Britain at seasons when 
there are, practically, no competitors discernible. Will 
Mr. Granville tell us against whom we could set up tariffs 
in favour of the peaches and the nectarines which for the 
last few weeks have been arriving by the million from the 
Cape ; or in favour of the plums, pears, and grapes which 
are now succeeding them?—Yours, &c., 

W. J. WOMERSLEY. 

March 25th, 1930. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR WOMEN 
GRADUATES 


S1r,—At a time when the advocates of the Higher Educa- 
tion of Women can look with some satisfaction on the 
journey travelled since Tennyson wrote ‘‘ The Princess *— 
and Gilbert countered with ‘‘ Princess Ida ’’!—it is a pity 
the good work stands in danger of being undone by the lack 
of any organization to put the woman graduate in touch 
with suitable employment when she leaves the University. 

Could not the Appointments Board at Oxford be ex- 
tended to women, or a similar body set up? 

The position at present is that a girl who has taken her 
degree has to seek a job in the general Labour Market. 
Occasionally she may hear of something before she comes 
down from her Tutors, and as one who has every reason to 
be grateful to a Principal in this respect, let me say at once 
that College Tutors do all they can to fit ‘‘square pegs 
in square holes,’’ but not enough notices of Vacant Appoint- 
ments come their way. Teaching posts are also in a 
different category, as there exist well-established agencies for 
these. It is the appointment of scope and responsibility 
where her University training would be of most value, that 
the woman graduate finds it hard to come upon. 

She finds on applying to Employment Agencies that they 
are of two sorts: the Resident-Companion-Governess cate- 
gory and the Shorthand-Typing Bureaux. The former are 
afraid that the graduate’s qualifications make her demand 
a higher wage than the employers of their ‘‘ unskilled " 
labour are prepared to pay: the second insist on proficiency 
in shorthand and typing. Very often they are found to 
have secretarial training colleges attached! But as the 
Head of one such Bureau said to me, she cannot recommend 
a girl for a job who has not a formal certificate of proficieney 
in shorthand and typing to show, although in the higher 
grade appointments she will never be called upon to make 
use of it. It is a standard that the employers require. 

Surely it would be of equal benefit to prospective em- 
ployers if they could make their needs known to a Board 
which could put them in touch with the right applicant 
without resort to some unreal test of ability such as her 
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speed at shorthand. The tutor of a College is much more 
able to vouch for the real qualifications of a candidate than 
the Head of a Bureau, who cannot have had such an oppor- 
tunity of knowing her and her capabilities. 

If the question of finance makes the setting up of some 
such Board an impossibility for the moment, could not 
private enterprise be called in? With the support of Univer- 
sity authorities, a Board could surely be run successfully on 
the business basis of fees paid by those who made use of it. 
In the nature of the concern it could not but grow as every 
year went by.—Yours, &c., 

ROSALIE GLYNN GRYLLS. 

Liberal Women’s Club, Ebury Street, S.W.1. 


“MAMA” IN DUBLIN 


Sir,—With regard to Mr. Corbett’s letter in the current 
issue of THE NATION, my criticism referred to Mr. Leventhal. 
By an oversight I attributed the wrong part to him.— 
Yours, &c., 

REVIEWER. 


TOP-HATS 
AND CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


HEN I alighted from the night train on to the plat- 

form of Tokyo Central Station, I found myself 

walking in a procession of Japanese travellers who 
had been my companions in the same wagon-lits. Every 
man of them was wearing a kimono on his body and a felt 
hat (Western style) on his head; and every man of them 
was also carrying in his hand a hat-box—that is to say, 
a receptable for carrying what is the Western male hat 
par excellence: the “silk hat” or “tall hat” or 
“* topper.”? On an ordinary occasion, this procession might 
have seemed bizarre, even grotesque; but on this early 
morning of November 12th, 1929, I was not amused; for 
as I eyed my fellow-travellers, uneasily conscious that no 
hat-box was dangling from my own fingers, I was earnestly 
calculating my chances of victory or defeat. So many 
fewer competitors for such top-hats as might still remain 
unbespoke that morning in Tokyo: that was in my favour. 
Yet, from another point of view, it boded no good for me 
that all these prospective guests at the Imperial Chrysan- 
themum Party were bringing their own hats with them. 
They would not have gone to that trouble if, in Tokyo 
to-day, top-hats grew on every chrysanthemum bush. 
And, being Japanese, they must know. How rash to have 
postponed my arrival jn Tokyo until the actual morning 
of the Party! But then yesterday had been the 11th, 
and I had been loath to decline an invitation to speak to 
an audience in the great industrial city of Nagoya on the 
evening of Armistice Day. Well, it was 7 a.m. now, and 
I still had five hours in which to procure a wedding gar- 
ment. Then, at mid-day, there was to be a gala banquet; 
and from the banqueting-hall we were to be driven 
straight to the Imperial grounds, where the Party was to 
be held. And here would come the ordeal; for any male 
guest who presented himself at that formidable portal 
without a frock-coat or morning-coat on his body and a 
tall-hat on his head was to be turned away ignominiously. 
No excuse, no influence, no appeal ad misericordiam would 
avail; for this was an Imperial ceremony; the prescribed 
male dress was de rigueur; and the Japanese Imperial 
ceremonial is like the law of the Medes and Persians that 
altereth not. 

At the hotel, before even securing a room, I button- 
holed the head porter. Could he kindly procure me the Joan 
or hire of the requisite apparel? But the porter decisively 
sheok his head. He was very sorry, but the last top-hat and 
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tail-coat which he had been in a position to command in 
Tokyo had been earmarked by another gentleman half an 
hour before. He could do nothing for me. Here was a 
blow, for the head porter of a good hotel in the Far East 
is usually equal to any demand that one may make upon 
him. He is a conjurer, a magician, who can cause some- 
thing to come out of nothing at a moment’s notice. My 
sheet-anchor was gone. The prospect of beating vainly 
against the barred gates of Paradise stared me in the face 
—and straightway I was seized by an almost demoniac 
passion to secure an entry. 

Was the Imperial Garden Party really worth the 
exertions which I made during those next few hours? 
Having enjoyed the privilege of being present—by fulfilling 
the qualifications for entry in a manner which I shall soon 
set forth—I am in a position to declare emphatically that 
it was worth while. The colours of the chrysanthemums, 
the colours of the Japanese ladies’ dresses, the colours of 
the uniforms of the Continental European military attachés, 
all set against the wonderful landscape of the Imperial 
Grounds, made an impression of beauty which I should 
have been very sorry indeed to miss. But, of course, I did 
not know, by anticipation, how great a pleasure was in 
jeopardy. For all I knew that morning, the function which 
I had been invited to attend in the afternoon might be 
ugly, stiff and boring. That was not the point. The point 
was that I had been set a Psyche’s task to perform. To 
spin straw into gold thread, to separate grain from chaff 
without a winnowing-fan, and all the other impossible de- 
mands that are made upon the ingenuity of the heroines in 
fairy-stories, would not be more difficult than the task that 
now confronted me. But I would not be beat, and, for one 
of the few times in my life, I was transformed, to my own 
amazement, into a man of action. 

An English acquaintance of mine strolled across the 
hotel lounge. I knew that he had a family business in 
Tokyo—an office and an uncle—and I firmly barred his 
way. He must tell me what he could do for me before I 
would let him pass. Hat? No. Coat? Why, yes, now he 
came to think of it, there was an antiquated frock-coat 
which was part of the old firm’s stage-properties. They 
had invested in this coat in the early seventies of last 
century when they had first gone into business in Japan— 
realizing that the Japanese, having once decided to adopt 
the ceremonial garments of the West, would take that 
decision seriously. Often and often, he said, that old coat 
had stood the firm in good stead; but by a lucky accident 
it was not needed to-day—both he and his uncle having 
private coats, of more recent cut, to appear in. Did I 
mind its being rather ample in the skirt, in fact, rather 
Victorian? I brusquely cut him short; and, with the 
coat thus happily provided, rushed off to continue my pur- 
suit of a hat. 

How bitter if I were to fail now, when half my problem 
was already solved! How improvident of me not to have 
brought a top-hat out with me from England! But even as 
I reproached myself I realized that such forethought would 
have been in vain and that the hat would never have 
reached its destination. To begin with, I had travelled 
with my family from Calais to Constantinople by car; and 
my eldest son, who was responsible for dealing with tyre- 
trouble, would undoubtedly have commandeered the hat 
for a bucket. I had a momentary vision of this imaginary 
hat of mine standing upside down in the dust of some 
Balkan substitute for a road, and filled with muddy water, 
through which air-bubbles rose as a half-inflated inner tube, 
bleeding from a dozen wounds, was pressed into the emer- 
gency bucket by a small boy’s hands. And even if the 
empty hat-box had still continued the journey by sheer 
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momentum (as a horse sometimes does on the hunting- 
field after the rider has left the saddle), it would assuredly 
have been devoured by white ants, or else scorched to 
cinders by the sun, as it lay strapped to the roof of that 
motor-omnibus that carried me across the Syrian Desert 
from Damascus to Baghdad. No, at this present crisis in 
Tokyo, I should have found myself top-hatless just the 
same, with the added bitterness of feeling that the stars in 
their courses had fought against me. 

While I was dreaming these dreams (a defection, I 
confess, from the man of action’s proper mood), I encoun- 
tered an American friend in the corridor. ‘* I can see from 
your face what is the matter,” he said. ‘*‘ You are in search 
of a hat—and I can help you! At this moment, Mr. Good- 
man, of the Tokyo Y.M.C.A., is on his way to the hotel 
with three top-hats : one for me, one for a colleague, and one 
for me to dispose of as I choose. I give you the first 
refusal of the third hat; but I warn you that, unless you 
intercept Mr. Goodman at the hotel door, that third hat is 
likely to be snapped up by some other friend of his before 
it reaches my room.”’ 

Here was scope for action indeed. I dashed back to 
the hall, only to remember that I did not know Mr. Good- 
man by sight and to find that the hotel, being enormous, 
had not one door but three, with a perpetual throng of 
people passing in and out of each of them. However, I 
managed to take up a position from which the outside three- 
quarters of either eye respectively commanded the side 
doors, leaving the two inner quarters to converge upon the 
central entrance (a complicated but effective kind of 
squint); and there I waited, more intent and alert than a 
tiger awaiting its prey... . 

There he was! A kindly looking man, closely followed 
by a coolie with three hat-boxes slung over his back. (The 
coolie wore an anxious look, as though he expected to be 
relieved of his burden by violence at any moment. Thus 
might have looked some purple-plushed Bank of England 
porter who had been commanded, by the caprice of his 
superiors, to carry three ingots of gold, fully exposed to 
view, through Seven Dials.) Without a word of explana- 
tion I seized Mr. Goodman by the lapel of his coat and led 
him, silently and swiftly, to my friend’s room; and when 
the coolie had deposited the three hat-boxes on the bed, 
I felt that I was at last in the haven where I would be. 
But no, the sharpest disappointment was in store for me; 
for, as my friend explained that the third hat was now 
destined for my head, an expression of concern came over 
Mr. Goodman’s kindly countenance. ‘‘I am afraid,’? he 
said, ** that the third hat is already ear-marked. Just as 
I was leaving the house, another friend of mine, who is 
staying in this hotel, bespoke it over the telephone. Just 
think! Why, this morning I had ten top-hats, each com- 
plete with hat-box and all ’? (Mr. Goodman is unmistakably 
an honourable man, so credo quia incredibile); ** and now 
I have lent them—every one.”’ 

My face must have fallen in a startling way (and in- 
deed I was cut to the heart), for Mr. Goodman’s expression 
of concern changed, as he regarded me, to one of deep 
pity. ‘* I simply must do something for you,’’ he went on, 
with charming considerateness. ‘* Wait a moment: there 
is my son, now, who has a top-hat; and I know he is not 
going to the Party in it, because he was kept up all last 
night on business, and is staying in bed to-day. You can 
have that hat if you like.”’ ‘‘ If I like! ’? I echoed, the 
joy of life returning. ‘‘ Wait a moment,’? Mr. Goodman 
continued : ‘‘ Is your head large? ”? ‘* Reasonably large,’’ 
I answered carelessly. ‘* Reasonably is not enough,’ he 
remarked (rather drily, I thought), ‘‘ but you shall have 
that hat all the same.” 
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An hour or so later the hat was in my possession, and 
then the point of Mr. Goodman’s laconic observation be- 
came apparent. Mr. Goodman junior’s hat eclipsed me 
like an extinguisher, the brim coming to rest on my 
shoulders long before the top had approached the crown 
of my head. What should I do? Should I gouge out two 
eye-holes in front and wear it like the “‘ great helm ” of 
a medieval knight’s panoply? After all, I must see to walk. 
Yet, perhaps, in that adaptation, it would not longer count 
as a top-hat in the opinion of the Imperial Master of Cere- 
monies. For a moment my spirits were damped again; 
but then I saw that, after all, the solution of my problem 
was in my hand, and that in the most literal sense. Were 
not the Japanese well known to be the most polite nation 
in the world? And might one not therefore assume that, 
on such an occasion as an Imperial Garden Party, every 
male Japanese present would be uncovered for at least 
three-quarters of the time? And would it not be very 
pretty in a foreign guest to outdo his Japanese hosts in 
courtesy by some tour de force? Well then, what could 
be more natural and more proper than for me to stay 
uncovered for the remaining 25 per cent. of the time, in 
other words, to abstain altogether from placing that hat 
upon my head? Its value as a passport would be equally 
great if I held it inmy hand. Yes, my problem was solved. 

Three hours later, I duly presented myself at the gates 
of Paradise, with the ample skirts of my frock-coat flapping 
in the breeze and with the enormous top-hat clasped tight 
to my bosom; and St. Peter did not shut the door in my 
face. At this point, the story of the top-hats comes to an 
end and the story of the chrysanthemums begins; but the 
chrysanthemums are arcana imperii. Favete linguis. 

ARNOLD J. TOYNBEE. 


DOWNHILL 


(Apropos of the Kandahar Race at St. Anton, 
on March 15th.) 


AVLOVA’S dancing and Barry Caulfeild’s ski-ing— 

these are the two forms of movement that have given 

me the acutest pleasure to watch. And the relation 
of ski-ing to dancing is closer than you would think. The 
mountain itself, with its infinite variety of gradients and 
surfaces, is the music to which Caulfeild dances. The art 
which his running exemplifies is new. Ski-ing came from 
Norway, an undulating country, and until recently all im- 
portant ski-races, in Central Europe as in Scandinavia, 
were cross-country races, and were to a considerable ex- 
tent tests of endurance rather than of skill. 

It was the English who invented the downhill-only 
race, and it is due to their initiative that this form of con- 
test is now recognized by other countries. The old ‘* Lang- 
lauf ’”? racers won principally by strength and endurance— 
strength to hold and guide the skis, and endurance to with- 
stand the fatigue of repeated climbs and descents. Now 
we are witnessing, among both men and women, the 
arrival of a new racing type, nearer to that of the artist than 
to that of the professed athlete. These ‘* ski-dancers ”’ are 
not fond of climbing; their business is to go down. Indeed, 
one of them—a rather la-di-da die-away individual, whom 
one would have expected to meet at the Boeuf sur le Toit 
rather than on a mountain, complained bitterly at having 
to carry himself and his skis to the starting-point, which 
involved only two hours’ easy climb. It was as though 
Pachmann had been asked to push his piano from his hotel 
to the Albert Hall. This ‘* esthetic *’ quality in ski-ing is 
at present, so far as I have been able to observe, confined 
to the English. It is exemplified in the highest degree by 
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Miss Sales-Barker, who unfortunately took a wrong course 
and was disqualified. It certainly depends on speed; a 
mountain must be ‘* taken ” like a Mozart allegro with Sir 
Thomas Beecham conducting. But it involves something 
more than either security or speed. The winner, Prager 
of Davos, despite the brilliance of his descent, had, I 
thought, none of this special ‘* dancing ”’ quality. 

Some millionaire should pay for the training at St. 
Anton of a few disbanded Russian dancers. It is perhaps 
a little late to put Idzikowsky on skis; but what beauty 
one would witness, if it could be done! 

ARTHUR WALEY. 


THE DRAMA 
“WHAT, ARE THEY CHILDREN?” 


—** HAMLET ”’ 
City of London School: “ Julius Czsar.”’ 
London School of Economics: ‘‘ Measure for Measure” (in 
modern dress). 


OW agreeable it is to get away for a little from the 
Hy proiessionat stage, with all its faults and virtues, and 

approach the theatre from unusual angles, turn 
searchlights on from the wings, and try to find out whether 
people who are not on the stage take an interest in the 
drama. We come on a paradox at once. Amateur 
theatricals could hardly be better than they often are in 
England. We may not see our classics as often as we ought 
to wish on the professional stage. But in schools, univer- 
sities, often even in the adult world, an enormous amount 
of energy goes into the acting not of the latest London 
successes, but of what is called the drama. And although 
any intelligent person would rather see a modern comedy 
acted by professionals, many people will prefer amateurs 
when it comes to the classics. 

Even in the days of Shakespeare, before he was a 
classic, there was a connection between children and the 
stage, and Shakespeare does not seem to have been best 
pleased about it :— 

‘* There is, Sir, an eyrie of children, little eyvasses, 
that cry out on the top of the question, and are most 
tyrannically clapped for ‘t: these are now the fashion 
and so berattle the common stages—so they call them— 
that many wearing rapiers are afraid of goose-quills 
and dare scarce come thither.” 

We know the advantage of the boy-players. They are often 
full of enthusiasm and without self-consciousness. What 
they lack in technique, they may make up in natural taste 
and subjective imagination. Wisely trained they will give 
a delightful performance. 

Such an “ eyrie of children ”’ exists in the City of 
London School, and Has this year played ‘‘ Julius Cesar.” 
We rattled through it last week in two hours and a half. 
Tragedy is harder for boys than comedy. ‘* Julius Cesar ”’ 
is also a particularly difficult play, in that it sags so help- 
lessly and the nominal hero hardly exists. Also the cast 
is very long, which is always an inconvenience for schools, 
as though there may well be excellent actors for the main 
roles, it is hard to find a sufficient supply of competent 
performers for the minor parts. Still, this performance was, 
on the whole, quite delightful. Brutus (Mr. E. W. G. 
Berry), Cassius (Mr. W. L. Fedrick), and most of all per- 
haps Mark Antony (Mr. W. J. Page) gave distinguished 
performances. All could speak blank verse quickly and 
clearly, while guarding the rhythms (and this is what pro- 
fessional actors so rarely do). The crowd scenes, which 
benefited from the fact that half the school seemed to be 
present on the stage, were really tremendously exciting, 
and the mutability of the mob seemed almost convincing. 
Certainly the City of London School is fortunate in having 
such a talented actor and producer as Mr. Nigel Farnell on 
its staff. 

It is interesting to contrast the acting of the students 
of the London School of Economics with the eyasses of 
the City of London School. We cannot hope for the happy 
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abandon of the younger company. The players will be 
stiffer and more self-conscious. And if they are not actors 
by nature, time will have revealed their deficiency more. 
The strain on the producer will be greater. He will have 
to mould his material more carefully. ‘* Measure for 
Measure ” is an even more unsatisfactory affair than 
** Julius Cesar.”” The opening is superb, the situation 
implicit with infinite possibilities, and then nothing is made 
of it at all. The poet takes shelter behind rather grim 
farce till, in the last act, he throws up the sponge alto- 
gether. The extremely talented producer, Mr. T. H. 
Marshall, by putting the play into the modern world, 
brought out the comedy into high relief and kept the 
audience in fits of laughter. There can be no doubt that 
the Mayfair rattle Lucio (Mr. F. E. Hodgson) was the hero 
of the evening, though much of the acting was good, and 
though Mr. Marshall himself gave an excellent portrait of 
Angelo. This seems to be the usual result of putting 
Shakespeare into modern dress. The worth of the comic 
characters is enormously enhanced, while there is little 
advantage, perhaps even some disadvantage, to the heroes. 
The audience probably gains on the whole because for the 
first time much of the comic relief has point and freshness. 
The diction was generally good and easy, but even so, 
Claudio in grey flannel trousers is not as pointed as Lucio 
in a top hat. The ‘* modern dress *”? Shakespeare is a very 
interesting experiment, which discusses any number of 
important problems. But it does not seem the ideal solu- 
tion of the difficulties implicit in any production of the 
classics. 

English production is a curious subject for inquiry. 
On the stage it is not generally the acting, but the pro- 
ducing which is at fault. Yet when we go, say, to the 
City of London School or the London School of Economics, 
we see very intelligent producing. Why is this? Why in 
England is there so much waste of theatrical talent? Why, 
again, is amateurism, nearly always the curse of the arts, 
so agreeable in matters of the stage? 


Francis BrrReE.tu. 


PLAYS AND PICTURES 


** Misalliance,’”’ Court Theatre. 


PART from two revivals at the Everyman, this 
A excelent example of Mr. Shaw at his most discus- 

sional and discursive has not been acted in London 
since its original production twenty years ago, and its 
reception at the Court is an illuminating indication of the 
increased ability of playgoers to take pleasure in what most 
of them would consider not to be a play at all. The drama 
of ideas, in fact, has at last come into its own, although 
in this case the ideas are far too manifold and scattered 
to attain to the standard of the dramatic which Mr. Shaw 
has reached in many of his later works. Indeed one is 
tempted to agree with Hypatia at the end, when after 
three hours of talk one of the characters says, ‘‘ Well, I 
suppose there’s no more to be said,’? and she replies, 
** Thank goodness.”’ I suspect, however, that the popular 
success of this revival is in part attributable to the short- 
comings of the production. It is all ‘* humanized *’ and 
sentimentalized—so far as that is possible—and the dialogue 
is ** broken up ” to make it “‘ interesting.”? Some of the 
characters seem to have been completely misunderstood, 
and a third of the cast apparently have no idea of the 
meaning of their lines. Miss Irene Vanbrugh (Lina 
Szezepanowska), Mr. Hedley Briggs (Bentley), and Mr. 
Eric Portman (Joey Percival) are notable exceptions to 
this, and it is interesting to note the difference i method 
between Miss Vanbrugh and Mr. Portman, both of whom 
provide first-rate specimens of the art of their respective 
generations of actors. 


“A Song of Sixpence,’ Daly’s Theatre. 

This Scottish comedy (by Messrs ‘* Ian Hay ” and Guy 
Bolton) is altogether too Scottish to be true. All its 
humour depends on the time-honoured and probably in- 
securely founded joke that the Scots are mean. and one 
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longs in vain for some relief from its rather laboured 
reiterations. But if one is once able to take this for 
granted, it is possible to get a great deal of enjoyment from 
the play. Within its limitations the dialogue is witty, and 
the construction is deft in a stereotyped sort of way. It is 
extremely well acted, especially by Mr. Campbell Gullan, 
Mr. Ian Hunter, Miss Grace Wilson, and Mr. Jack Lam- 
bert, the amateur actor who gave such a good performance 
recently in ‘*‘ The Old Lady Shows Her Medals ”’ at the 
Lyric, Hammersmith. The introduction of an American 
character was, I think, a mistake, since it robs the play 
of its geographical entity, and emphasizes its shallowness 
as a racial study. And speaking of geographical entity, 
one may note that although all the action passes in one 
(unspecified) part of Scotland, the lines are spoken in 
accents collated from at least five different parts of that 
variegated country. But this, perhaps, is hypercritical, 
and one must in fairness record that the ‘* Song of Six- 
pence ”? goes with an appropriate bang. 


‘A Doll’s House,” Arts Theatre. 


When Ibsen first became known he shook the critical 
faculty even of the most well balanced, as much by the 
outspokenness of his philosophy as by the philosophy itself. 
Time altered the perspective, and instead of recoiling from 
the ugliness of his courage people came to admire, almost 
fanatically, that very quality. Both these extremes con- 
fine one’s judgment, making it impossible to take a real 
measure of his dramatic or artistic powers. The ‘‘ topical 
sensation ’’ attitude that has surrounded Ibsen has sub- 
sided, and his work emerges to be read and played again 
by different people with a new conception. Miss Gwen 
Ffrangcon-Davies made a subtle and mature Nora. She 
moved with perfect ease and understanding through the 
stages, first of charming playfulness, then of painful spiri- 
tual adolescence in the second act to the culmination in the 
last, where her quiet and poignant disillusionment and her 
rebirth into passionately reasonable womanhood were im- 
pressive and moving. Mr. Henry Oscar’s production was 
a successful one, and also an important one; for it pro- 
vided much food for thought and speculation. His per- 
formance as Torvald was good : it carried with it a growing 
conviction, with only a little break at the end where his 
handling of the part in the discovery scene verged on the 
grotesque. Mr. Harcourt Williams played Dr. Rank with 
understanding and sensitiveness. The other members of 
the cast were all well chosen, and the whole performance 
really interesting. 


‘*Qdd Numbers,’’ Comedy Theatre. 

Here, at any rate, we are on firm ground. Nobody 
here bothers about having any relation to life, and the 
result is infinitely more lifelike. Whether this would be 
so if the play were the first, instead of the thousand-and- 
first, crook-farce to be acted in London, is another matter, 
but we are familiar with the idiom, and automatically 
adjust its extravagances to actuality. It is not, I think, 
a particularly good specimen, but its merit, in a dramatic 
sphere where there are perhaps no other standards, will! 
be judged by its success, and there could be no two opinions 
of the audience’s appreciation. Some of the acting would 
be more effective if a trifle more earnest, but Mr. Henry 
Kendall and Miss Rita Page (who, I was disappointed to 
find, can, after all, pronounce the word “ actually ”’ as it 
is usually pronounced) easily make up for such deficiencies 
as these. 


Recent Paintings, by Frederick Porter, 
London Artists’ Association. 


The twenty-four paintings by Mr. Porter now on view 
at the London Artists’ Association (Cooling Galleries, New 
Bond Street) more than fulfil the promise of improvement 
in his recent work predicted by individual paintings at the 
London Group and other exhibitions, which have been the 
only evidence lately on which to judge ‘any marked 
advance. His flower paintings (‘‘ Chrysanthemums ”’ and 
** Sunflowers,’’ for instance) have much more cohesion than 
his older work, and they have lost none of the radiance of 
light and the satisfactory balance of colour which always 
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belonged to his paintings. A lack of cohesion of form into 
a complete whole is still perhaps the chief weakness, and 
is most noticeable in the several studies of ‘* Rugger,” 
where movement also comes into play, though ‘* The 
Throw-in’? is a remarkable achievement, _ brilliantly 
restrained in composition and colour. The thickness of his 
pigment tends as a rule to make his static compositions— 
such as ‘* Haystack ’’—the most successful, but his pre- 
occupations with light and its effects often give his can- 
vases point as well as grace. Mr. Porter’s sensitive taste 
dominates the whole exhibition, and one feels that however 
attractive his pictures may be at first sight, they have an 
insinuating quality of permanence that would grow still 
more on acquaintance. One reason for this endearing 
quality would seem to be a complete absence in the artist 
of unassimilated influences. 


* * * 


S. makes the suggestion :— 
New Maxims For OLp 


** Si vis pacem para bellum.”’ 

Leave such lies to those who tell ’em. 
Wiser maxims now replace ’em : 

‘* Ni vis bellum para pacem.”’ 


* * * 


Things to see and hear in the coming week :— 
Saturday, March 29th.— 
Mr. George Lansbury’s Address to Children on ‘* Beau- 
tiful England,’’ The Guildhouse, Eccleston Square, 3. 
‘* The Intimate Revue,” at the Duchess Theatre. 
Sunday, March 30th.— 
Mrs. Corbett Ashby, on ‘* The Influence of Women on 
International Work,’’ Conway Hall, 11. 
The London Symphony Orchestra, Albert Hall, 3. 
‘© After All,’? by Mr. John van Druten, at the Arts 
Theatre. 
Monday, March 31st.— 
** Meleager,’”? by Mr. R. C. Trevelyan, and ** Medea,”’ 
by Mr. T. Sturge Moore, Rudolf Steiner Hall, 8.30 
(March 31st-April Ist). 
Mrs. Philip Snowden, on ‘‘ Why Women Want Peace,”’ 
the Wireless, 9.20. 
Tuesday, April Ilst.— 
** Out of the Blue,’’ Mrs. J. T. Grein’s adaptation of 
** Das Blaue vom Himmel,”’ at the Lyric, Hammer- 
smith. 
The ‘* Co-optimists of 1930,’’ at the Hipprodrome. 
Wednesday, April 2nd.— 
** On the Spot,’”? by Mr. Edgar Wallace, at Wyndhams. 
Thursday, April 38rd.— 
Royal Philharmonic Society’s Concert, Queen’s Hall, 8. 
Friday, April 4th.— 
Conference on Birth Contro!, Central Hall, 10.30 and 2. 
B.B.C. Symphony Concert, Queen’s Hall, 8. 
** Suspense,”? by Mr. Patrick Macgill, at the Duke of 
York’s. 
OmIcRON. 


TO THOMAS HARDY, O.M. 


Since England learnt her Wessex through your eyes 
In pictured prose, Life in historic rhyme, 

Thrice your immortal spirit conquered Time 
Winning three fames, each one the great would prize. 
Young men at last catch up your manhood’s vision, 
Even your countryman, the English prude 

Gives honour where his father tossed derision 

No longer seeking moral shocks in Jude. 


Gaily and greenly age increased your ties 
Of vital friendship, till the Dorset dust 
Discarded whilst your ardent spirit flies 
Is all the gnarled grey Abbey can encrust. 
The Ages will recall in age your youth 
Meeting you ever smiling at new truth. 
Marte C, Stopes. 
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THE WORLD OF BOOKS 


ELEANOR IN 


HERE is no spectacle more striking than that of a 
| life spent utterly in the service of some object which 
offers no commonly understood gain, which indeed 
cuts off the votary from ordinary hopes of peace, amuse- 
ment, intercourse, and prosperity. Perhaps somewhere in 
the universes now ascertained a race will be found which 
does not produce the resolute and solitary enthusiast; the 
human race may be abnormal; at any rate, there is some- 
thing wonderful in its uncounted examples of passionate 
disinterest. We speak of the spirit of adventure as animat- 
ing men through severe and dangerous enterprise, but that 
is only a part of the performance. With your devotee, a 
magnetism of idea takes place ; the portrait of Captain Ahab 
in Melville’s mighty book is not confined to traits of heroic 
cheerfulness or inquiry; it shows a sense of necessity, a 
notion that, as the song says, “‘ no one else will do.’? And, 
though it means being blown from the tower in the winter 
dark, the workman asks no questions. 
* ~ * 


Such a relentless hunter of the White Whale, his own 
Whale, was Sir John Franklin. Even at this distance of 
time he needs little pious attention. His expeditions along 
the Polar Sea, his disappearance, his widow’s courageous 
attempts to trace his fate, Tennyson’s epitaph for him in 
Westminster Abbey, are not unfamiliar. Perhaps his 
** Journeys ”’? are not very often read, though when he 
‘craved the reader’s indulgence towards the defective 
style ’’ of his pages he stood in no need of any such allow- 
ance. His style is accurate and unstrained; his narrative 
is a succession of realities. But, apart from that, there 
is one episode in his life, a curious and a touching one, which 
most of us have forgotten, and which the publication of 
fresh letters and facts in ** John Franklin’s Bride,’’ by the 
Hon. Mrs. Gell (Murray, 15s.), discloses in a clearer light 
than before rested upon it. 

* * 

The episode was, briefly, Eleanor Anne Porden—the 
little, meditative, child-like being who is discovered (in 
the frontispiece) reclining on a divan, her hand that holds 
a quill resting on a writing-table which also supports two 
or three ponderous volumes. You look at this “ silent 
nymph,” and you marvel at the chances which united her 
to the prosaic-looking navigator of the North. Look at 
her longer, and the union becomes less surprising. That 
countenance has in it a power of complete self-negation 
and constancy in presence of an accepted purpose. And 
that pen is not a mere steel-engraving property. She is not 
a writer seeking publicity; she neither knew the word nor 
the hunger. When the artist has gone, she will turn again 
to her careful composition. Frontispieces can be dangerous 
benefits to books. I find it a little hard to proceed from 
this one to the tale of Eleanor. 

* + * 

Her father, William Porden, besides being an architect 
—he built the Rotunda at Brighton, was the friend of 
many cultured men. He wished his daughter to keep up 
that tradition, and ‘‘ from the age of nine he took her to 
the Lectures of the Royal Society.”” When she was sixteen 
she wrote a poem called ‘* The Veils,’? which has not been 
heard of lately, but was considered remarkable for its 
attention to scientific advance, and when published in 1815, 
was ‘‘ crowned by the Institut de France.’”? On February 
16th, 1815, she finished Wordsworth’s ‘** Excursion,’’ and 
‘** heard a lecture from Mr. Babbage on Astronomy and 
liked him very much.”? In 1818 she paid a visit to the 
discovery ships “‘ Isabella *? and ‘* Alexander,’’ which in- 
spired her to publish ‘* The Arctic Expedition, a Poem,” 
and that, according to the old story, led to un acquain- 
tance with John Franklin. But her main poem was to come, 
in 1822. It was an epic in sixteen cantos, ** Coeur de Lion ” 
—*one of the greatest efforts,”? the GENTLEMAN’S 
MaGazZIneE averred, “‘ in the annals of English literature.” 

7 ” 7 


Franklin had been appointed in 1819 to the command 
of “‘ an Expedition from the Shores of Hudson’s Bay by 
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land, to explore the Northern Coast of America.’’? Eleanor 
wrote to him, though one would have expected the post 
to be very irregular. She seemed ‘‘ to feel that we are on 
the eve of some important discoveries in magnetism.’’ She 
was, ‘** dear Sir, yours sincerely.”? She sent him ‘“ a little 
ode on the Coronation. Not because I have the vanity to 
think it worth sending across the Atlantic, but because 
certain Northern Expeditions are alluded to, and though 
you will as usual laugh at me for being so sanguine, yet in 
a clime where there is not such an overflow of new publica- 
tions as in England, it may perhaps amuse you for a 
moment.’? Franklin received the ‘‘ excellent ode” at 
York Factory, whence he reported that he had ‘* named 
some islands in the Arctic Sea ‘ Porden’ as a tribute of 
regard for your family.’’ But before she received the letter, 
she heard that he was in England again, and hastily wrote 
to inform him of her father’s death. They met. Franklin 
was hard to understand. ‘* I believe,’’ she hazarded, ** we 
were both under the influence of strong feelings so jealously 
suppressed that I think it probable they might give to my 
manner the same unnatural coldness which they certainly 
did to yours.”? Nevertheless, he had proposed. He wrote 
assuring her that he admired her completely. His style 
was that of his Journals. In short, after a correspondence 
of great dignity, John Franklin and Eleancr Porden were 
married on August 6th, 1823. 


* * * 


There had been one quarrel. Eleanor had written of 
it thus : ** There are many things I could yield, and I expect 
that new ties and new duties will supply to me the place of 
many that were formerly dear; but there are again others 
which I could not part with and among these are the culti- 
vation of my literary pursuits and the society of my friends, 
those friends whom you have hitherto shunned all oppor- 
tunity of becoming acquainted with, and whom I may 
therefore rationally doubt whether you would hereafter be 
inclined to welcome.’? Franklin explained his reserve, and 
agreed that she should have her literary wishes. But, 
married, Eleanor found that the magnetism which was 
overpowering her husband’s mind was demanding of her an 
intense co-operation. Once more he was to play Captain 
Ahab in his plainer fashion. Another expedition was fitted 
out in 1824, and Eleanor, now ill, took charge of many 
preliminaries. She also made a flag to be run up at the 
Farthest North. 

* * * 

In January, 1825, her illness increased. Sir Henry 
Halford diagnosed tuberculosis, and told Franklin that her 
chances were bad. For once, Franklin would have decided 
against the Arctic circle. Eleanor did not. The sailor went 
off as she adjured him to do on the appointed day, 
February 17th, 1825, and on February 22nd the poetess 
who had risen to the height of selflessness was dead. Dur- 
ing the next twenty years, Franklin saw much of this world 
and its less familiar aspects; he married again, and again 
he was supported in his great theme of Northern mastery. 
That part of the story is not for this moment’s reflection. 
Eleanor’s spirit is enough for us, and an incident on Garry’s 
Island, which Franklin records : **‘ During our absence, the 
men had pitched the tent on the beach, and I caused the 
silk union-flag to be hoisted, which my deeply lamented 
wife had made and presented to me, as a parting gift, under 
the express injunction that it was not to be unfurled before 
the expedition reached the sea. I will not attempt to 
describe my emotions as it expanded to the breeze; how- 
ever natural, and, for the moment, irresistible, I felt that 
it was my duty to suppress them, and that I had no right, 
by an indulgence of my own sorrows, to cloud the animated 
countenances of my companions. Joining, therefore, with 
the best grace that I could command, in the general excite- 
ment, I endeavoured to return, with corresponding cheer- 
fulness, their warm congratulations on having thus planted 
the British flag on this remote island of the Polar Sea.” 

EpmunD BLUNDEN, 
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Caliban in Grub Street. 
7s. 6d.) 

The Meaning of Culture. 
10s. 6d.) 


By RONALD KNOX. (Sheed 


& Ward. 


By JOHN COWPER Powys. (Cape. 
WHEN there was no serious subject like Empire Free Trade 
to fill the newspapers, their editors fell back on what they 
call religion. The Datty Express, the DaILy TELEGRAPH, the 
DaiLy News, and Tit-Bits, suddenly broke out into ‘* sym- 
posia,’’ and the public was privileged to read the opinions 
of Mr. James Douglas on a personal Creator, of Sir Arthur 
Conan Doyle on the immortality of dogs, of Mr. Drinkwater 
on atheism, of Mr. Hugh Walpole on his religious experiences 
during the War, of Miss Rebecca West on the Divinity of 
Christ, of Dame Nellie Melba on Immortality, and of Mr. 
Hannen Swaffer on Revelation. In his new book Father 
Ronald Knox summarizes the conclusions reached by these 
and other equally eminent persons, and suggests, I think 
with justice, that thev are of interest as reflecting pretty 
closely what the public is saving on the same subjects. 
Saying and feeling, not thinking, for very few of the con- 
tributions can be said to contain thought. A vague reverence 
for Christ, retained from the nursery ; a still vaguer belief 
in a Power which thev call God, though it is both too im- 
personal to deserve this name, and too well-meaning to be 
omnipotent ; a less vague belief in immortality, at least for 
nice people like themselves; and a fairly firm belief that 
intolerance and meanness are the worst sins—such are the 
‘* religious *’ tenets most generally held bv these representa- 
tive men and women. 

For a logically trained mind, the prey is too easy. Mr. 
Arnold Bennett proudly affirms his disbelief in the Immacu- 
late Conception, evidently without knowing what this doctrine 
means. For, as Father Knox points out, unless you believe 
in original sin, you must believe that all conceptions are 
immaculate. Again in the Datty Express Mr. Bennett does 
believe in a future life, and in the DaILty News he does not. 
‘*Ts it too much,’’ Father Knox characteristically inquires, 
‘*to ask that Mr. Bennett should keep his religious convic- 
tions filed somewhere on a card-index, so that his secretary 
may have easy access to them when occasion arises? ”’ 
Then there is Mr. Walpole. Commenting on Sir Arthur 
Keith’s statement that human survival after death is impos- 
sible, he is not ashamed to write ‘‘ Suppose that to-night it 
were definitely proved to me beyond a shadow of doubt that 
Sir Arthur Keith’s words were true, even then I should not 
believe it.” Of which Father Knox pertinently remarks 
‘‘ this is to talk nonsense at the best ; it is also to announce 
one’s intention, in imaginary circumstances, of committing a 
sin. It is our duty, and our first duty, to accept any truth 
which demonstrates itself convincingly to reason.”’ After 
these quotations from Mr. Bennett and Mr. Walpole, it is 
unnecessary to quote from Mr. de Vere Stacpoole or Sir 
Francis Younghusband. Father Knox aiming a little logic at 
these symposiasts is like a champion shooting pigeons at 
Monte Carlo. The only interest is in the speed and neatness 
with which they are dispatched. 

Apart from the orthodox, only one of the symposiasts 
escapes, Mr. Bertrand Russell. (I fancy that the one flaw 
Father Knox finds in his argument is not a flaw 
at all, for what is ‘‘enormously improbable’ at any 
moment does in infinite time become probable. Indeed, for 
it not to occur it would have to be infinitely improbable.) 
All the others are on a slippery slope. If vou do not believe 
in the infallibilitv of the Church, you have little reason to 
believe that Jesus ever existed, and still less that we have 
anv record of His sayings or acts. It has become usual to 
believe only those passages of the Gospels which one finds 
attractive, and as a result every unorthodox life of Christ 
is an idealized autobiography. 

Father Knox hopes that, by proving to these seekers after 
truth their own muddle-headedness, he may bring them to 
his own faith. He seems to forget that there is only one 
assumption between his position and Mr. Russell's. But 
there is little danger of a change in either direction. In 
Father Knox’s words, ‘‘ The moderns have a real contempt 
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for truth,’’ and the English ‘‘ almost hold it wrong to think 
about religion.” 

I do not think it necessary to say much about Mr. John 
Cowper Powys’ new book. Muddle-headed as we English 
are, we do not believe that culture can be learnt on the Pel- 
man system. Mr. Powys has evidently deep feelings about 
books and nature, but he has spent a long while in America, 
and is infected with the disease he sets out to cure. He 
boosts culture in terms which remind me of the advertise- 
ments for deodorants in fashionable papers. ‘‘ The more 
sophisticated you are, the more deliberately you will aim at 


simplicity,’ he writes; and here is another of his sen- 
tences :— 


‘““The potentialities of sex-liove as a stimulus to culture 
can hardly be exaggerated when one recalls the profoundly 
magnetic unction with which two naturally predetermined 
mates are wont to heighten the syllable ‘we’ in relation 
to their mutually built-up and banked-up system of inclusions 
and exclusions.” 

This should suffice to bring his book to the notice of those 
who would appreciate it. RAYMOND MORTIMER. 


KARSAVINA 


Theatre Street. The Reminiscences of Tamara Karsavina. With 

a Foreword by J. M. BARRIE. (Heinemann. 25s.) 

THIS is an enchanting book, the expression of a remarkable 
and vivid personality. Karsavina’s experiences are so well 
remembered and so truly put together in the English tongue 
that one reads eagerly from the beginning to the end. 
Although it reads so easily, how much thought and taste 
and temperament is there, to make it appear so and to 
allow the delicate flashes of warm feeling to reach the 
reader so readily. I do not wonder that the work has 
already met with great approval from the critics of London. 
It is a book for everyone to read. 

The first part is a rare and exquisite human document 
of a sensitive little girl remembering not only herself but all 
around her that was worth remembering. Her father and 
mother, her Nanny, her brother, her grandmother with the 
(family pride) Roman nose, and all the minor details are 
delightful. But naturally it is the picture of the Imperial 
3allet School, so unique in its own way, which touches my 
own feelings most nearly. When I tie up my ballet shoe I 
always spit slightly on the ribbon at the ankle when the 
knot is turned. Now, reading what Karsavina says about 
her beloved dancing mistress, Madame Sokolova (after 
whom the Sokolova whom London knows was renamed by 
Diaghileff), I know that what I have always done by instinct 
has a wisdom and a tradition behind it. For Karsavina was 
taught the same thing, so that the knot should stick and 
be tidy on the foot. To read Karsavina’s pages is to live 
within those walls again and to feel the beauty there is in 
the discipline and the ordered life, and doing over and over 
again what others have done hundreds of times before. 
There has never been a dedication to the life of the theatre 
to equal it in intensity and concentration of purpose. 

Karsavina writes :— 

‘The fashion of our clothes belonged to the preceding 
century, but was well in keeping with the spirit of the 
institution, with its severe detachment from the life outside 
its walls. Vowed to the theatre, we were kept from contact 
with the world as from a contamination. Having to face 
life one day in its most alluring guise, we were brought 
up in almost convent-like seclusion. As I look back now 
upon my school years I see that our upbringing, despite its 
seeming absurdity, fully vindicated its wisdom. Though 
lacking the stimulus of actuality, we at least were spared 
the sordidness of life; and the rarefied air and discipline 
Was a proper school for temperament, inasmuch as it con- 
centrated its growth on one single purpose.” 

The last part of the book is about the Diaghileff period. 
I agree with Karsavina that although he maintained his 
troupe for many years and was searching always for new 
things, the first few seasons were never quite equalled again, 
because then Diaghileff was one in a group of collaborators— 
Stravinsky, Fokine, Bakst, Benois. In these last chapters 
we read of the Revolution and the author’s dangerous 
journey to England. It leaves us with sadness, feeling some- 
how that for the present that rich world of the artist's life 
which is Russia has lost the old channels which joined it to 
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the West. When I visit Leningrad | find the old school 
even now not closed, many of the old traditions remaining, 
and the conversation in my brother’s studio shows that the 
old concentration on a single artistic purpose is still there. 
But there is also a change. Karsavina has painted a fare- 
well picture of a life which does not any more exist. 

Lyp1A Lopokova. 


VOLTAIRE AND CASANOVA 


Voitaire, raconté par ceux qui lont vu. Edited by J. G. 


PROD'HOMME. (Paris: Stock. 
Casanova: His Life and Memoirs. Translated from ‘the French 
by ARTHUR MACHEN. Selected and edited with connecting 


links by G. D. GrisBLE. Two vols. (Routledge. 25s. 


THE volume on Voltaire celebrates the 150th anniversary of 
his death. It is an extraordinarily interesting and amusing 
book. M. Prod’homme has collected a vast number of 
descriptions of Voltaire and of his character, in memoirs, 
letters, and books, by those who actually came in contact 
with him. This volume covers the period only from his birth 
to the year 1754, when he retired to Geneva, and it is to 
be hoped that M. Prod’homme will continue his researches 
and give us a second volume covering the latter half of 
Voltaire’s life. The method results in what is almost a new 
form of biography, for here you can follow in considerable 
detail the chief incidents in a great man’s life, and watch 
them and him not through the spectacles of a modern 
biographer, but through the eyes of his contemporaries. 
There emerges the figure of a furious, emaciated, ailing, 
ugly, indomitable, little man, more solid than one meets with 
in any biography, and a character more complicated and 
contradictory than a biographer is usually capable of con- 
ceiving or willing to portray. You can look at him in his 
vouth with the contemptuous, insolent, hostile glance of the 
aristocrat of the ancien régime ; you can see him as he 
appeared to his printers, his valet, and his secretary ; you 
can rejoice with his many enemies when he was beaten by 
tohan’s bullies, or when on his departure for Berlin His 
Majesty the King said publicly, ‘‘ Que c’était un fou de plus 
a la cour de Prusse, et un fou de moins a la sienne,’’ or 
when he disgraced himself by bringing an action against a 
Jew ; you can visit him and Madame du ChAtelet at Cirey 
with Madame de Graffigny or le Président Henault. 

Using the eyes and minds of so many different people 
who sat in the same room with Voltaire and dined with him 
and talked and quarrelled and did business with him, who 
served and dressed him and copied his MSS., one gets a 
composite picture of the man which explains several things 
which had hitherto been puzzling. The accounts of his 
character by contemporaries are extraordinarily contradic- 
tory ; according to some he was everything that was charm- 
ing and generous ; according to others he was mean-minded, 
spiteful, avaricious, vain, cold, and malignant. When all 
these accounts are gathered together into a single volume 
and you can read them one after the other, you gradually 
feel that you are able to see through the distorting fogs of 
the writers’ personal prejudices to the real and permanent 
Voltaire underneath. And Voltaire, it seems to me, comes 
rather well out of the ordeal. The straight-laced, Philistine, 
respectable moralist will find a good many black spots in 
his character. He was a very vain little man, with a violent 
temper ; he had not that. sense of dignity which the world 
expects of a great man; if you smacked his face on one 
side, he never turned the other cheek ; he would pursue an 
enemy, at any rate for a time, with a concentrated malign- 
ancy which his weapons, the tongue and pen, made really 
terrible ; he was physically a coward. All this is true, and 
no one in the course of a long life has ever made so many 
bitter enemies as Voltaire made bv his faults. Yet when one 
has read to the end of M. Prod’homme’s book, one is left 
smiling indulgently at Voltaire, a great man even in his 
pettinesses, a character of immense charm and humanity. 
You cannot understand him unless you realize a certain 
fundamental contradiction in his nature. On one side, there 
was an icy coldness about him ; it was in his brain, and in 
his style, and it lay like a sheet of ice over the surface of 
his behaviour; ‘‘I] commence,’”’ said Grimm, ‘‘ par la 
politesse, continue par la froideur, finit par le dégott.”’ This 
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frigidity was in one sense superficial and came to him from 
his century ; there is a coldness of mind and heart and 
manner peculiar to the eighteenth century which one feels 
in all those who were most characteristic of it, from 
Frederick the Great at Sans-Souci in Potsdam to Alexander 
Pope in the grotto at Twickenham. And yet in Voltaire it 
was not merely superficial in the way in which our qualities 
are superficial when they are only reflections of the fashion- 
able way of thinking and feeling. Voltaire had a personal 
frigidity of his own which made him pass easily from polite- 
ness through coldness to disgust. It was superficial because 
it always formed the top layer of his thoughts and feelings. 
What made its effect at times so ridiculous or bizarre and 
at others so terrific was that underneath it there burnt and 
blazed and bubbled, there flared and flamed one of the hottest 
and most violent spirits that have ever inhabited a human 
body. This conjunction of passion and dispassionateness, 
of the volcano under the ice-field, produces the greatest 
satire ; it produced ‘‘ Gulliver’s Travels’’ and it produced 
‘** Candide.”’ 

The fire in Voltaire’s soul made him a great man. It 
was something almost more than human. Everyone, even 
his worst enemies, recognized it, and it is again and again 
noticed in the stock ‘‘character’’ of him that it became 
fashionable for his distinguished contemporaries to draw in 
their letters or memoirs. They talk of it as a flame, ‘* qui va 
et vient,’’ dazzling the eyes, or as a flaming meteor. They 
talk of his devastating, consuming energy, which burnt up 
his body and made him a vigorous valetudinarian on the 
point of death for sixty vears. When Trenchin met him in 
the theatre in 1722 and asked him how he was, he replied, 
‘*Toujours allant et souffrant,’’ and ‘‘dés lors,’ says 
Trenchin, ‘‘il est allé ‘toujours allant et souffrant’ cin- 
quante-six ans avant de mourir.’’ The sword, as others 
remarked, wore out the scabbard. And this tremendous 
furnace which wore out his body and kept him alive for 
eighty-four years and made him one of the greatest icono- 
clasts that the world has known, and enabled him to produce 
the ninety large volumes which comprise his ‘‘ Works,”’ also 
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made him one of the most irritable and irascible of men. 
The result may be read in the first interview between him 
and his valet or in the extraordinary scene of fury described 
by Madame d’Argental. Not everyone had the good sense to 
see, With the valet and Madame d’Argental, that, when 
Voltaire threw his shirt on the floor or raged into the house 
like a lunatic at midnight, it was the natural way for a 
spiritual volcano to deal with the petty annoyances of every- 
day life, and that, if only you kept calm yourself, in ten 
minutes ‘‘la fin de tout ce tapage a été qu’il a ri de sa 
fureur.’’ It is not surprising that Voltaire’s volcanic erup- 
tions gained him such a host of enemies, or that when his 
enemies were subsequently pursued with the icy Voltairean 
wit which was made all the more effective by the heat one 
feels below it, they never forgave him. 

Casanova visited Voltaire in Switzerland, and has left 
a record of his meeting and of one of the wittiest remarks 
that Voltaire himself or any other man ever made. The 
record is not included in M. Prod’homme’s book because it 
was subsequent to 1754. Voltaire was not the kind of man 
that the kind of man like Casanova finds congenial, and he 
shows his antipathy pretty plainly in his memoirs. Voltaire, 
on his side, seems to have passed from the stage of polite- 
ness to that of coldness, and would, no doubt, if Casanova 
had not moved on to Aix, soon have reached that of disgust. 
And yet, different though the two men were, the eighteenth 
century is as characteristically embodied in Casanova as it 
is in Voltaire. Notice, for instance, the extraordinary 
frigidity appearing again in the memoirs, a frigidity which, 
overlaying the writer’s violent lusts, raises the book from 
pornography to literature. Whether anyone who reads this 
translation will get any idea of the quality of the original 
I do not know. The translation itself is quite good, but it 
is an immensely abridged version. For instance, of the 519 
pages in the fourth volume of the French edition only about 
50 have been translated. LEONARD WOOLF. 


A GREAT AMERICAN SOLDIER 


Sherman: The Genius of the Civil War. By B. H. LIDDELL HART. 
(Benn. 21s.) 


it is by no means mere coincidence that Captain Liddell 
Hart’s biography of Sherman follows close on the heels of 
Colonel Fuller’s ‘‘ Generalship of Ulysses S. Grant,’’ itself 
the successor, at no great interval, of Sir Frederick 
Maurice’s ‘‘ Robert E. Lee, the Soldier.’’ The reflections of 
thoughtful soldiers on the course of the World War have 
led, inevitably, to a quickened interest in that great civil 
conflict which, in its political conditions, in the composi- 
tion of the forces engaged, and even in strategy and tactics, 
foreshadowed it so remarkably, and to the lessons of which 
Colonel Henderson vainly sought, many years before the 
World War broke out, to divert the attention of military 
students. 

The study of the American Civil War focuses itself, 
again almost inevitably, upon the personality of the great 
leaders who dominated its course to an extent rare in mili- 
tary history. Henderson immortalized Stonewall Jackson 
in the greatest of military biographies. The brilliant and 
chivalrous Lee shines out from both his pages and Sir 
Frederick Maurice’s as an epic, yet most human figure. 
Grant’s dogged resolution and broad, common-sense grasp 
of war, have always found admirers, and Colonel Fuller has 
lately devoted all his analytical skill to claiming for him 
the supreme place as a strategist. Compared with these 
men, Sherman has always been a somewhat shadowy figure. 
The ‘*‘ March through Georgia’? and the subsequent 
‘*‘March to the Sea’’ have been better known than the 
man who directed them. He has been barely known to the 
general public by his traditional dictum, ‘‘ War is hell,” 
and the lurid light thrown upon it by his devastation of the 
South. Now comes Captain Liddell Hart to claim that 
Sherman was not only ‘‘ the genius of the Civil War,’’ but 
‘* the first modern general and hitherto the only one,’ the 
embodiment in character of the American type, and ‘ the 
prototype of the most modern age, of that age upon whose 
threshold we now seem to be standing.”’ 

To Captain Liddell Hart—a brilliant military ‘‘ heretic ”’ 
who is in danger of developing his ‘‘ heresy ’’ into a new, 
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dogmatic orthodoxy—Sherman is endeared as the supreme 
exponent of the ‘* indirect approach ”’ and of the blow struck 
at the economic resources and national morale of the enemy, 
rather than at his armed forces. In fact, his admirable 
biography would be more admirable still if we were less 
frequently reminded that he has a thesis as well as a subject. 
His recurring assaults on ‘‘ orthodox strategists,’’ ‘‘ orthodox 
historians,’’ even on people who cite references in footnotes, 
are examples of the frontal attack, along the line of greatest 
resistance, which he so deprecates in war. A lay reviewer 
can only leave him to fight out with Colonel Fuller and Sir 
Frederick Maurice, a three-cornered duel over the respective 
merits of Sherman, Grant, and Lee; but it is only fair to 
warn the reader that he will find in the pages of Colonel 
Fuller a very different valuation of Grant’s and Sherman's 
contributions to the fall of the Confederacy. 

What is much more important to the general reader is 
that Captain Liddell Hart has written a really notable book. 
He writes extremely well, though he is perhaps a little too 
continuously conscious of the need to say the striking thing. 
His narrative is a model of lucidity, combined with vivid 
presentation and picturesque phrase ; witness his dramatic 
account of the intricate manceuvres of the Atalanta campaign 
—the continuous thrust, parry, and riposte of two expert 
fencers. He argues his case most ably, even if he over- 
states it. Best of all, he brings Sherman to life. The earlier 
chapters describing his hero’s education at West Point, 
his unlucky business experiences, and his career as head of a 
Southern military academy, are instinct with insight, sym- 
pathy, and humour, and when the war comes, we can follow 
Sherman’s career with the better understanding and the 
greater interest, because his springs of action are always 
clear to us. This is a book to be read—quarrelled with at 
times, perhaps, but read with profit and enjoyment—by 
students not merely of military history, but of American 
history, and of human nature. For specialists, there is a 
very full bibliography. C. ERNEST FAYLE. 


BEHIND THE OXFORD DICTIONARY 
Human Speech. By Sirk RICHARD PAGET. (Kegan Paul. 23s.) 
Adjectives, and Other Words. By ERNEST WEEKLEY. (Murray. 

os.) 

PSAMMETICHUS, King of Egypt, when he wished to find out 
what race of men was the most ancient, kept two children 
away from the sound of human voices until they were old 
enough to speak. The first word they said was Bex, not 
unlike, as a prosaic scholar of Alexandria pointed out, the 
cry of the she-goat that had suckled them. But Psam- 
metichus discovered that GexJs, Was the Phrygian for bread, 
and established Phrygian as the primitive language. The 
Schoolmen thought of a similar experiment; but most of 
them were so convinced that the children would prattle 
Hebrew that it seemed unnecessary to put it to the te3i. 
‘* The question of the origin of human speech,’’ says Pro- 
fessor Weekley, ‘‘ will never be solved.’’ But Sir Richard 
Paget not only claims to have solved it; he has all but 
made a glossary of Eology. 

The first part of his book is a valuable account for the 
ordinary reader of the principles of acoustics and the 
mechanism of speech. It includes descriptions of experi- 
ments, the author’s and other people’s, which show that 
vowels and consonants alike are produced by two-fold 
resonances in the mouth, independent of the resonances of 
the vocal cords. These are recognizable in the sounds we 
hear, and from them the mind reconstructs a picture of the 
shape of the mouth in which they were formed. The signifi- 
cance of language, then, must lie in the position of the 
tongue and lips, and the author proceeds to develop the 
theory of speech-gesture. Such an explanation of some 
words (for example, the Greek yi, to close) is com- 
monly accepted, and the evidence collected here shows at 
any rate that it applies to many more. The value of the 
examples, drawn from languages as distant as archaic 
Chinese and Polynesian as well as Indo-Germanic, is difficult 
to assess, especially as the reader is often misled by an 
explanation that is ridiculous but may be true. 

This is not all there is in ‘‘ Human Speech ’’; for, with 
a catholicity that recalls the scientists of an earlier age, the 
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author discusses artificial speech machines, a motor-horn 
that shouts ‘‘ Away ’’ more courteously than any taxi-driver, 
the fallacies of singing-teachers, and the improvement of 
English. 

But how did words take on the strange forms and 
accumulate all the associations which Sir Richard Paget’s 
reformed spelling would help to sweep away? It is this 
question that Professor Weekley’s delightful book answers 
by illustration. His chapters on the history of adjectives 
and the metaphors drawn from Sport not only elucidate 
phrases in earlier literature, but enrich the present meaning 
of words: think of ‘‘surly’”’ as ‘‘sirly,”’ and of ‘‘ sullen” 
as a variant of ‘‘ solemn,’’ and they become more expressive 
even in their derived meanings. Professor Weekley can 
appreciate American slang without approving of American 
syntax, whilst his article on Misunderstandings, journalistic 
and more reputable, is delicious reading. Every shade of 
meaning that a word has ever conveyed is to him part of an 
inheritance that standardization must not be allowed to 
destroy ; it is for this reason that he sings, in a chapter full 
of erudition, the praises of the Oxford Dictionary. 


STRAVINSKY AND THE CRITICS 
Stravinsky's Sacrifice to Apollo. By Eric WALTER WHITE. 
(Hogarth Press. 6s.) 
Reflected Music. By BASIL MAINE. (Methuen. 5s.) 


THE advertisement on the dust-wrapper of Mr. Eric Walter 
White’s book on Stravinsky says that ‘‘. .. this study is 
sufficient answer in itself to Stravinsky’s recent complaint 
in which he says the greater part of the criticism directed 
against me comes from England.’’ And from Mr. Basil 
Maine, in his new book ‘** Reflected Music,’’ comes some more 
criticism of him which is fairly representative of the type 
‘*that comes from England.”’ ‘*How can these terms 
(‘masterly technique’ and ‘ powerful rhythm’) be applied 
to a score which deliberately sets out . . . to emphasize one 
element of the product we call ‘ music’ to the exclusion of 
all the rest? In ‘Les Noces’ Stravinsky is obsessed with 
percussion.’’ So writes Mr. Maine in his chapter ‘* Con- 
temporary European Music.”’ 

‘* Stravinsky couldn’t write a melody if he tried,’’ we 
have heard from all quarters for years; and instead of 
saying, ‘‘ Who cares?’’ with the average Stravinsky- 
worshipper, Mr. White replies less glibly but with more 
pertinence, ‘‘ Are you quite sure he couldn’t?’’ and then 
proceeds to elaborate the idea that from the time of ‘* Pul- 
cinella’’ onwards ‘‘ contrapuntal practice seems to have 
developed a latent talent in Stravinsky for melodic inven- 
tion.’’ He does not elaborate it too far: the ground is not 
sure enough. But his examples (including ‘‘ @dipus Rex ’’) 
are suggestive. 

Mr. White first examines the work of Stravinsky’s 
‘* Romantic "’ period, and then that of the ‘* Neo-Classical ”’ 
period, and during the examination he attempts to determine 
the reasons for the change from the one to the other: ‘‘ Was 
it a natural or an artificial change? Are the works of 
Stravinsky’s second period organically related to those of his 
first? Or are they contradictory and mutually destructive? 
And whether this sacrifice that Stravinsky offered to Apollo 
has been received or rejected? ”’ He considers that the 
answer to all these questions, except the last, should be in 
Stravinsky’s favour ; and for the answer to the last, he is 
content to wait for the next big work ‘‘ (perhaps his promised 
setting of the Mass), which is due to arrive about 1933,”’ and 
of which ‘‘ The Fairy’s Kiss *’ and the ‘‘ Capriccio for piano 
and orchestra’ are the possible forerunners. The book is 
well informed and stimulating. 

Mr. Maine’s book is partly concerned with mechanically 
reproduced music (hence the title), and he thinks that per- 
haps ‘‘ for those children as yet unborn, concert-going will 
be rendered unnecessary if not undesirable.’’ Luckily his 
essays do not all bear the ‘‘ quality of austerity ’’ which he 
says should be ‘‘ the peculiar mark of criticism,’’ and he can 
be amusing, as well as informative to the ‘‘man in the 
street.”” He finds a ‘‘stammer and impediment ”’ in Beet- 
hoven’s last quartets, and if the intellectuals cannot stomach 
this, Mr. Maine in his turn will stomach no irreverences 
about Bach. Sir Henry J. Wood contributes an introduction. 
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BOOKS IN BRIEF 


Poetry at Present. By CHARLES WILLIAMS. (Oxford University 

Press, and Milford. 7s. 6d.) 

‘** Poetry at Present ’’ successfully fulfils its purpose. It 
sets out to give a short introduction to the works of sixteen 
contemporary poets, and, although designed to be a com- 
panion volume to anthologies of modern verse, it gives a 
survey of the whole work of each poet. The choice of the 
sixteen poets was not decided by preference. There is, 
avowedly, none of the overpowering predilection which goes 
to the making of great, if sometimes prejudiced, criticism. 
The critic is here so anxious to avoid being dogmatic that 
he is often compelled to circle round his poet, making many 
apt quotations, but pinning him to the ground rarely. Selec- 
tion has been made of those poets who “ have, to however 
small an extent, enlarged the boundaries of English verse.’’ 
The book begins with Thomas Hardy, and, besides other 
imperative names, it praiseworthily includes Mr. Gibson, 
Mr. Graves and Mr. Abercrombie. We cannot think of any 
living poet who should also have been included under the 
definition, unless it be Mr. Sassoon or Mr. Aldington. The 
‘‘ utilitarian ’’ purpose of this book is best served when there 
is in the poet’s work some philosophic background which 
needs elucidation. ‘‘ Almost all the poets considered have 
some sort of relation in their work to our general methods 
of existence.’ One novel feature of the book is that each 
essay concludes with an ‘‘ end piece,’ a poem on the poet 
in question, which is something of a pastiche, something of 
an atmospherical appreciation. If these are read aloud to 
another person, it makes an excellent guess-game to allot 
them to the poets to whom they respectively apply. 


* * * 


The Dominicns and Diplomacy. The Canadian Contribution. 

By A. GORDON DEWEY. (Longmans. 45s.) 

Australia and the British Commonwealth. By the Hon. J. G. 

LATHAM. (Macmillan. 7s. 6d.) 

These two books speak ‘or the growing importance of the 
constitutional and international problems which are arising 
from the development of the British Empire along lines un- 
known before the twentieth century. Mr. Dewey’s book, in 
two volumes, is of alarming proportions, and will frighten 
off all but the expert. Even the expert may find it rather 
too long, but it is an extremely valuable discussion of the 
nature of and implications in ‘‘ Dominion status,’’ and par- 
ticularly of the international consequences of the new 
imperial relationships. Mr. Latham’s book is based on 
lectures, and is mainly concerned with the domestic side of 
the imperial relationship, e.g., reservation and disallowance 
of Dominion legislation, the Colonial Laws Validity Act, the 
Merchant Shipping Act, and appeals to the Privy Council. 


A LITERARY POCKET-BOOK 


A few hours among the books of the past may lesser 
the confidence with which we eulogize the typography of 
the present time. Even the statement that the general level 
of printing is much improved loses some of its force when 
we perceive how well even the printers in small towns could 
formerly produce a guide-book or a collection of verse. Our 
ancients had advantages, of which good paper was not the 
least. But at any period ‘‘ Printing in the Twentieth Cen- 
tury’ (7s. 6d.), the quarto volume in which the TIMEs 
Printing Number of October 29th, 1929, is reprinted, would 
be itself a splendid instance of the art which it celebrates. 
Its numerous illustrations are of such perfection in their 
kinds as to compensate for the almost lost modes of engray- 
ing so fruitful once. The book’s contents are remarkable 
for their variety of information, contributed by thirty-five 
authorities. Not only the many subjects immediately 
arising from the art of printing, but others, such as the his- 
tory of the periodical press, and the problems of the 
publisher and the bookseller, are discussed. 


* * 7 


This volume has its prophetic passages. We are to 
receive one day newspapers with coloured illustrations, 
although ‘t many difficulties have to be surmounted "’; such 
a newspaper even now appears daily at Warsaw. And 
again, ‘‘ the long-established method of producing news- 
papers is being assailed. At present, so far as the produc- 
tion of newspapers is concerned, the letterpress method is 
still supreme, but constant endeavours are being made to 
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NEW BOOKS ON 
EDUCATION 


THE NEW EDUCATION IN EUROPE 
By F. W. ROMAN. 18s. net. 


Recognised on publication as an invaluable contribution, this book 
soon went out of print. It has now been revised and greatly enlarged. 
The chapters on Great Britain, Northern Ireland, France, and Germany 
have been brought down to date, and entirely new chapters on 
Scandinavia, Austria, Italy, and Soviet Russia have been included. 





THE ART OF INTERROGATION 
By E. R. HAMILTON, M.A., B.Sc. 7s. 6d. net. 


“A book which every examiner should be made to read.’’—Times 
Literary Supplement. ‘“Admirable candour and thoroughness.”—The 
Journal of Education. “ Such a hook as parents may read with under- 
standing and profit.”—Saturday Review. 





THE ART OF STUDY 


By T. H. PEAR, Professor of Psychology in the University 
m of Manchester. 3s. 6d. net. 

“The student, of whatever age, will be well advised to read this 
entertaining book.’’—Daily News. “ Intensely interesting and directly 
helpful.”—John o’ London. ‘“* Wise advice to young readers.’’—Times 
Educational Supplement. 





GROWING UP 


By ELLEN C. OAKDEN and MARY STURT. 16 plates. 
5s. net. 


“ They have written another admirable book on child education— 
this time for the child, though it contains many useful hints for the 
prospective teacher besides. It is really amazing how much information 
the authors have concealed within these apparently simple accounts 
of growing up.”—Times Literary Supplement. 





THE CHILD FROM FIVE TO TEN 
By E. and M. KENWRICK. 7s. 6d. net. 


“They break new ground, for the period between infancy and 
adolescence has not received much attention. We welcome this book. 
Their keen insight, their experience as teachers, their psychological 
equipment have enabled them to give us valuable intensive studies.”— 
Nature. 





A FIRST BOOK ABOUT 
SHAKESPEARE 
By DOROTHY MARTIN. 8 plates. 2s, net. 
“Simply and attractively written.”—A.M.A. ‘“ Successfully avoids 
the morasses that have engulfed some of her predecessors. Much 


useful information, clearly set forth.”—Times Literary Supplement. 


By the same author. 
A FIRST BOOK ABOUT CHAUCER. 2s, net. 
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Foreign Literatures 


From the Polish 


ANHELLI 
By JULJUSZ SLOWACKI 
Translated by D. P. Radin 
Edited by Professor G. R. Noyes 
A curious and beautiful imaginative fantasy told 
in the simple and powerful language of the Old 
Testament. (Select Library of Polish Authors) 35. 6d. 


From the Roumanian 


THE 
MOUNTAIN WREATH 


By P. P. NYEGOSH 
Prince-Bishop of Montenegro 
Rendered into English by J. W. Wiles 


This long dramatic poem is one of the classics of 
Yugoslav literature. ‘ Mr. Wile’s rendering is 
simple and lovely, and should increase English 
interest in Yugoslav literature.”—Times. 105. 6d. 


Illustrated 
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Psychology and Sociology 


INDIVIDUAL 
PSYCHOLOGY 


By ERWIN WEXBERG, M.D. 
Translated by W. Béran Wolfe, M.D. 
“A profoundly interesting point of view, presented 
here with vigour and sincerity.”—Daily News. 155. 


THE EVOLUTION 

OF MODERN MARRIAGE 
By F. MULLER-LYER 

Translated by I. C. Wigglesworth 
“ This study of sex relations, from primitive times to 
the present day, embodies considerable learning, so 
arranged as to throw light on contemporary problems. 
It is obviously of great importance.” —Times Literary 
Supplement. 125. 6d. 


THE MODERN ATTITUDE 
TO THE SEX PROBLEM 


By KENNETH INGRAM 


Mr. Ingram discusses the contribution of our age to 
the sex problem, and analyses some of the previous 
attitudes which have been adopted. 5S. 


BIRTH CONTROL 
ON TRIAL 


By LELLA SECOR FLORENCE 
Sir Humphry Rolleston has written an introduction 
to this sane and sensible little book on a highly 
controversial subject. 55. 
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harness up the sister processes of intaglio and planographic 
printing. Neither of these processes can produce news- 
papers at the speed of the letterpress method, but in the 
near future a new offset press will be in operation capable 
of printing in two colours at a speed of 27,000 copies an 
hour.’’ However, we are not apparently threatened with 
bulkier newspapers than we have had hitherto. Thirty-two 
pages, plain or coloured, would seem sufficient for the day. 


Among living historians who claim that history is an art 
rather than a science, and that it is essential that the 
historian be something of an artist, as well as a recorder and 
co-ordinator of facts, Professor George Trevelyan is by no 
means the least militant. In the new edition of his collection 
of essays entitled ‘* Clio, a Muse *’ (Longmans, 7s. 6d.), three 
new papers are included, ‘‘ John Bunyan,” ‘* History and 
Fiction,’’ and ‘‘ The Present Position of History,’’ and in 
each of these he proves his artistry and so reminds himself 
and us that Clio was and is a Muse. It is interesting to note 
the high but not undeserved praise which he _ gives 
to the historical novelist, especially Scott, for the stimulus 
he has given and still gives to the serious study of history. 
One has a faint suspicion that deep down in his heart the 
essayist hopes that history, like pure mathematics, may 
never be of any use to anybody. 


. * * 


To-day’s air-line to India, on the map, looks very similar 
to the Desert Route used by Englishmen long since ; they 
made their way along the country of the Euphrates from 
Aleppo to Basra ; and this anticipation lends a freshness to 
the narratives of four of them, published by the Hakluyt 
Society (Ser. 2, vol. 63. Messrs. Quaritch are the agents, the 
price is £1 5s.) Mr. Douglas Carruthers has edited them 
with information and enthusiasm. They speak of the 
triumph achieved by the East India Company in the middle 
of the eighteenth century, yet have nothing of vagueness or 
pomp. 

This month the first number of ‘ Indian Affairs,’ a 
quarterly journal (£1 annually) has appeared. The editorial 
offices are at 8-9, Essex Street, Strand. Sir Albion Banerji, 
the editor, proposes in this journal to provide a speculum 
of current activities ‘‘in the political, social, civic, and 
economical spheres, and Indian culture generally,’’ and to 
represent ‘‘ responsible opinions of all parties.’’ The first 
number contains articles on the Indian financial system, 
marriage reform, Mr. Gandhi's economic creed, the reorien- 
tation of Indian Politics, and other subjects of large effect. 


* * * 


Those who desire to express their gratitude for the New 
English Dictionary have an opportunity to do so practically, 
if they will turn to the Desiderata Lists appearing in the 
PerropicaL—the Oxford University Press journal. Many 
words to be treated in the Supplement lack quotations and 
dates. Among these it is curious to notice the ‘‘ cosmos” 
group—cosmoclastic, cosmonomic, cosmoscope, cosmotheist, 
cosmozoan, cosmozoie; and strange to find ‘‘ consulting 
room,’ and ‘correspondence course,’ and ‘‘ copying 
pencil *’ giving trouble. 


* * * 


Let us now praise Useful Works. The ‘*‘ Municipal Year 
Book * for 1930 is introduced by the Minister of Health, who 
points out its ‘‘ interest and value to Local Authorities ” in 
‘*the year in which the far-reaching changes brought about 
by the Local Government Act will come into operation.” It 
is published by the MunictpaL JourNAL, at Sardinia House, 
Sardinia Street, W.C.2. The International Labour Bureau 
at Geneva has brought up to date its ‘‘ Bibliography of Un- 
employment" (P. S. King, 4s.), covering the period 1920- 
1929. The ‘t Year Book of Agricultural Co-operation ’’ (Rout- 
ledge, 10s. 6d.) is a survey of progress between here and New 
Zealand, with a bibliography. The ‘‘ Political Handbook of 
the World’ (Yale University Press, $2.50) is a guide to 
‘‘ Parliaments, Parties, and Press as of January ist, 1930.”’ 
A chart prepared by Ruskin College (of the Secretary, three- 
pence post free) of ‘t Constitutions of the World,"’ will easily 
slip inside the cover. Messrs. George Philip issue a new 
edition of their ‘‘ Record Atlas*’—the last appeared in 
1928-—containing political and general maps of the world. 


We have also received for review that valuable publica- 


tion ‘*The Stock Exchange Year-Book for 1930, compiled 
from official documents and revised officially. A careful 
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digest of information relating to the origin, history, and 
present position of each of the Public Securities and Joint 
Stock Companies known to the markets of the United 
Kingdom.’’ By Thomas Skinner and Co. Fifty-sixth year 
of publication. Price 50s. Having quoted the title page in 
full, there is little to add except that the number of pages 
has increased by 50 to a total of 3,753, but being printed on 
thinner paper the volume is two inches smaller in bulk and 
therefore easier to handle. 


AUCTION BRIDGE 


By CALIBAN. 


WHY DOES ONE GO ON PLAYING? (I) 


PROPOSE to discontinue, for two or three weeks, my 
i analysis of Trinculo’s five hundred hands ; not because 

there is not a great deal more to say about them—there 
is—but because there are other aspects of Bridge, besides 
the statistical, and I try and cater for all tastes. And there 
is a more immediate reason. I met a lady last week who 
said to me:— 

‘* Is there anyone, Mr. Caliban, who understands your 
Bridge articles? "* 

I replied, in the manner (appropriate in the circum- 
stances) of Mr. Bennett’s ‘‘ Card ’’? :— 

‘* Why, have you come across anyone who doesn’t? ”’ 

A more discursive treatment of our subject, nevertheless, 
seems now and again to be called for. 


* * - 


I propose, then, this week, to attempt to answer another 
question which was put to me the same day :— 

‘*How do you manage to go on playing Bridge, and 
apparently enjoying it, year in and year out? Don’t you 
find that its possibilities are soon exhausted? ”’ 

My answer to the question is an emphatic negative. I 
expect to be a great deal older than I am before I cease to 
enjoy Bridge. 

But why does one go on playing? I shall ignore, in my 
treatment of this question, the financial aspect of the game. 
It goes without saying that if one plays well enough, one 
can smoke a rather better brand of cigar; but the game, I 
believe, is potentially as enjoyable if there’s nothing for 
cigars at all. And indeed it is more enjoyable, for the best 
Bridge is the Bridge one plays against players of one’s own 
standard, or rather of a slightly higher one. To my mind, 
also, Bridge is a poor sort of game when it is not played 
for money, though very modest stakes will suffice. This is 
not because men are naturally avaricious ; but for a more 
subtle reason—that, unless a small fine be exigible (be it 
only 3d. per 100 points), there will be no check on irrespon- 
sible calling. Men are ‘“‘ unwise and curiously planned,” 
and, ridiculous though it seems, that is the way their minds 
work. 

What, then, is it about Bridge that makes the game so 
fascinating? 

For me, it has five principal attractions—apart alto- 
gether from its recreational appeal. (All of us—unless we 
are strangely constituted—must inevitably waste some of 
our time, and I would rather waste mine at cards than at 
the talkies or at the tea-table). 

First, there are the psychological aspects of the game. 
The problems which it presents in this field are of never- 
failing interest and variety, and for this reason its appeal 
can never become stale. Even if one knew all there is to 
know about card-values, and could apply instantaneously 
the laws of chance to every situation that presented itself, 
there would still remain three indeterminate factors—the 
other three players at the table. Bridge played with 
strangers is fascinating enough, for one’s first task is to 
explore, and to seek to understand, their mental—and their 
temperamental—equipment ; to discover how each of them 
will react to an ever-changing situation. Bridge played with 
three others who are well known to one is more fascinating 
still. One is ever seeking, with each familiar partner, to 
establish a more certain and more effective technique of 
co-operation ; against each familiar opponent, to penetrate 
with more deadly precision defences one has reconnoitred 
repeatedly. Every success, in these fields, provides an 
intellectual pleasure such as very few games can offer ; 
every set-back is a healthy stimulus to better co-ordinated 
exertions. 

(To be concluded.) 
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“Let there be no doubt about it— 


KRISTIN LAVRANSDATTER 
[by SIGRID UNDSET 945 pages 85. 6d.] 


— is a fascinating book...” 


“The story of the book is a simple one—the 
life of a woman of the landed gentry from cradle 
to grave. We see her as happy child, as 
troubled maiden, as wife, as mother, and finally, 
as the intensely hard-working, brave, stern, 
medieval lady of the manor, farming, weaving, 
baking, rearing her children, contending with 
her enemies .... 
And throughout the vast unfolding of human 
fortunes we are never unconscious of the vaster 
fabric of social life . . . . Though the life that 
Sigrid Undset sets about us is full of brutality, 
sorrow and fear, we are aware also of its zest, 
its variedness, its richness and its splendour. 
This is a book to go into and live in—one of the 
few great books of our time.” 

SYLVIA LYND in the “ Daily News” 


The third impression is now ready 
The fourth is in preparation 
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PAINTED VEILS 


a novel 


JAMES HUNEKER 


?, 
“ 


| 
| 
| It is in a very real sense the crowning 
| work of Huneker.—H. L. MENCKEN 
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VENUS ON WHEELS 
by 
MAURICE DEKOBRA 
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The Truth about Palestine 


Just published 


UNHOLY MEMORIES 
OF THE HOLY LAND 


by HORACE B. SAMUEL lis. 





All those who are interested in the 


REPORT OF THE COMMISSION 
ON THE PALESTINIAN RIOTS 
should read Mr. Samuel’s outspoken 
and amusing account of the British 
administration in the last ten years. 


Yorkshire Post: ‘“‘A specific against ennui.” 

Listener: ‘‘To Mr. Samuel his distinguished 
namesake was a Liberal politician whose 
Gladstonian principles proved singularly out 
of place in the Oriental embroglio.”’ 

Daily News: “He has certainly hit the 
target all right: hitting a number of other 
things (and people) good hard knocks in the 
process.” 
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THE SPRING PUBLISHING SEASON 

is now well in its stride and important new 

books are coming out almost every day. 

We trust that you will come and see our 
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your attention. 
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FINANCIAL SECTION 


THE WEEK IN THE CITY 
MONETARY TREND—INVESTMENT POLICIES—DUTCH-SHELL—TIN 


delight has been happening in accordance with 

orthodox monetary theory. This is the sequence of 
events—first a fall in commodity prices, then a decline in 
discount rates and Bank rate, and finally a rise in fixed- 
interest security prices. The trade setback, the scarcity of 
trade bills, and the reduction in the floating debt (by 
means of long-term borrowing) have had the effect of driv- 
ing funds from the short-term market to seek employment 
on the Stock Exchange. The sharp rise in long-dated gilt- 
edged stocks—in anticipation of a fall in long-term money 
rates—has so far reflected this professional movement of 
funds. The movement should broaden out as the outside 
public (1) proceeds to transfer its savings from the banks, 
which are allowing orfly 14 per cent. on deposits, to Govern- 
ment securities yielding nearly 4} per cent., and (2) begins 
to borrow from the banks at 4} per cent. or 5 per cent. in 
order to imvest in fixed-interest securities (other than gilt- 
edged) yielding 5} per cent. or more. Let us see what 
happened in the last period of cheap money, namely, from 
July, 1922, to July, 1923, when Bank rate remained at 
3 per cent. The highest prices recorded for long-dated 


R ecient is everything in the City to everyone’s 


British Government stocks in that period as compared with 
those ruling to-day are as follows :— 
Flat Yield 


Highest Present 
in 1922-23 
603 
81; 
Funding 4% 94 5-16 
Local Loans 3% . 69 15-16 
The chief points of difference between the present and the 
last period of cheap money are that in 1922-23 we had not 
yet returned to the gold standard and there was a tendency 
for money to flow to New York into common stocks, 
whereas to-day the exchange value of sterling is not only 
firmer but there is a tendency for American money to flow 
to London into fixed-interest securities. 

* ad * 


Flat Yield 


Consols 24% 
Conversion 3}% 
i 


What is the mext step—in accordance with orthodox 
theory—in this sequence of monetary events? A revival 
in the new issue market will first be seen, beginning with 
British municipal loans and then extending into high-class 
industrial prior charges. This is one of the first essentials 
for a recovery in trade. Next, when the fall in commodity 
prices has been arrested, either by restriction (voluntary 
or involuntary) of production or an increase in the con- 
sumption of goods under the stimulus of cheap money, 
trade will begin to*boom again and a move out of fixed- 
interest securities into common shares will be set in motion. 
We are now witnessing the revival in new issues. The 
home corporations have returned to the “ old firm ”—the 
seleet circle of old-established brokers and private banks in 
the City—and under the auspices of these distinguished 
issuing houses the ‘ professionals ”? are now to be found 
‘* stagging ’? home corporation loans, Witness the success 
of the Bristol issue this week and of the Southampton issue 
last week. The industrial issues are also getting under 
way. If we had more of the type of the Shell Transport 
£6,250,000 issue—which will be spent in this country—the 
British trade recovery would be what the Americans call 
‘‘@ sure thing.’? But the monetary machine is working 
normally, the Stock Exchange is getting more business, and 
the City on the whole is taking a more cheerful view of our 
economic future. 

* * 

To continue our review of the investment policies of 
insurance companies—the chairman of the Scottish Provi- 
dent may be congratulated on having no confessions to 
make of any exceptional losses. Not only was the invest- 
ment reserve fund of the Scottish Provident intact on 
December 31st, 1929, but the market value of its Stock 
Exchange securities showed a substantial surplus over the 
book value. The rate of interest earned last year was 


£4 18s. 4d, per cent., as compared with £4 14s. 8d. per 
cent. in 1928. The ordinary stocks held now amount to 
over 12 per cent. of the total balance-sheet assets. For a 
striking contrast in investment policies we would direct 
attention to the speeches of Sir Walter Runciman for the 
United Kingdom Provident, and Mr. T. B. Macaulay for 
the Sun Life of Canada. Sir Walter Runciman is attached 
tu the orthodox theory which we have been discussing—that 
if there is a fall in commodity prices, the commodity mar- 
kets will use a smaller proportion of the total supply of 
credit, and the security markets a larger share, so that 
security prices will rise. Sir Walter’s complaint was that 
although commodity prices had fallen in recent years—the 
process of deflation, he explained, following on the return 
to gold—the Government had prevented security prices 
from rising because, until Mr. Snowden took office, it had not 
set about reducing the floating debt. The United Kingdom 
Provident, in other words, is investing primarily in fixed- 
interest securities in accord with money-market theory and 
practice. In contrast, it is pleasing to hear Mr. Macaulay 
declare that the Sun Life looked to the distant future and 
** hitched its investment policy to the star ”? of the North 
American continent. This implied the holding of common 
stocks which were bought for dividends and for an increase 
in dividends. And Mr. Macaulay added that since the great 
slump in the American and Canadian markets last year the 
dividends received by the Sun Life on its common stocks 
had actually increased. Comparing Sun Life with United 
Kingdom Provident results—Sun Life investments at mar- 
ket value now show a surplus of £20,000,000 over book 
value—it would appear that the North American “ star ”’ 
of common stocks has been the better investment guide. 
* * * 

The steady growth of the Royal Dutch-Shell group is 
brought out by a few striking figures in a report by a firm 
of Stock Exchange brokers on the oil situation. Since the 
beginning of 1927 Royal Dutch-Shell companies have 
raised no less than £78,260,891 from the investing public, 
chiefly American and British. New York issues accounted 
for $265,000,000 of this total, and the sterling issues for 
nearly £12,000,000. The latest issue was that of 
$40,000,000 Royal Dutch 4 per cent. debentures (with share 
purchase warrants) at 87}, which was made in New York 
last week by Dillon Read, and was heavily over-subscribed. 
The average rate of interest of the dollar bond issues has 
been about five per cent., which reflects great credit 
upon Royal Dutch-Shell finance. Moreover, it is extremely 
clever to have got the American public to pay for an 
expansion which has chiefly been at the expense of the 
Standard Oil in the Eastern seaboard markets of the United 
States. A United States Senator, who was objecting to the 
dumping of Venezuelan oil from Royal Dutch-Shell pro- 
perties in the American markets, declared this week that 
Sir Henri Deterding had not only killed the American oil 
industry, but, in his last issue of $40,000,000 bonds, had 
asked the American public to pay for the scaffold. This 
is, perhaps, putting it too strongly. 

* ~ * 


The question of British control of British companies 
has cropped up again. The directors of Malayan Tin 
Dredging, Southern Malayan, and Southern Perak are pro- 
posing to alter their articles of association to prevent 
foreign control. The excuse given is that there has 
lately been heavy buying of their shares on foreign account. 
Articles of this sort are the reverse of patriotic. With its 
enormous investments in foreign countries, Great Britain 
stands to be hurt much more by retaliation if nationalistic 
considerations enter into Company finance. Moreover, the 
United States consumes over 50 per cent. of the world’s 
tin supplies, of which 40 per cent. are extracted from British 
soil. If American consumers are to face an advance in the 
price of tin, the best policy is to give them an interest in 
the tin producing companies. 
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